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Truck Radius, Canadian Pacific Mogul. 
CANADIAN Paciric RAILWAY COMPANY, / 
MonTREAL, June 13, 1889. { 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to the query sigued ‘* D,” published in your issue 
of the 7th, with regard to the radius of the truck on our 
Mogul engine, I may inform the writer that these trucks 
were originally designed with a radius of 5 ft. 2 in., and I 
built an engine of that design; but experience, that greatest 
of all teachers, pr.ved that for our requirements a shorter 
radius was desirable. I consequently altered it to 4 ft., and 
have every reason to believe frcm the results that the altera- 
tion bas worked the desired end, aud that the engines thus 
altered are giving satisfaction on all divisions of our road. 

Francis R. F. Brown, 
Mechanical Superintendent. 








Can an Iron Foundry be Run on a Chemical Basis ? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I desire very much to get opinions on the question of the 
possibility of running a cast-iron foundry on a chemical 
basis; i. ¢., is it possible to form a satisfactory mixture and 
duplicate existing irons when one is furnished with an exact 
analysis of the iron to be duplicated and of the irons in stock? 
This is a question of! much importance to me, and I hope 
that I will learn from your columns the results of existing 
systems of foundry operation where the chemical analyses 
of the stock in store and the output are relied upon to guide 
the selection of irons for the various mixtures. xX. X. 

{Our correspondent has tackled a much disputed 
question. The enthusiastic chemist claims to be able 
to duplicate almost any alloy or mixture of metals 
from analysis, and, on the other hand, the every-day 
successful foundryman claims that he can see little 
or no connection between the chemical analysis and 
the character of the castings; but the appearance of 
the fractures of the components gives the best clew to 
the character of the product.—EDITOR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE, } 








Clearance Diagram for Rolling Stock. 
Oregon Pacific Railroad, i 
CoRVALLIs, Or., May 15, 1889. | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I send you a clearance diagram intended to include not 
merely the outlines of rolling stock, but the varying posi- 
tions of these outlines. Ido not remember seeing any clear- 
ance diagram that included more than rolling stock outlines, 
or that gave car lengths and pivotal lengths, which are 
essential in determinations of clearance. It seems to be as- 
sumed generally that with rolling{stock outlines given, the 
field engineer can readily determine in the field the maxi- 
mum outlines for all curvatures and positions. The 
draughtsman who has endeavored to locate these outlines, 
with reference to centre of track, under all possible con- 
ditions, will readily appreciate difficulties met and time re- 
quired. The diagram is submitted in the hope of bringing 
out some discussion of what is an important and troublesome 
problem for both engineer and operating departments. 

The diagram given herewith involved examination of the 
following points : 


_ 1, rolling stock outlines; 2, rolling stock lengths; 3, curve 
internal ordinates: 4, curve external ordinates; 5, tilt from 


lateral elevation of track; 6, sway of car body on the springs. 
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Maximum curvature, 10°; lateral inclination on curves, 5 in. 
track; gauge, 4 ft. 8% in. 


and others. 


tendent Motive Power and Rolling Stock, Philadelphia & 
Reading. 

The principal existing clearance diagrams consulted were 
the Pennsylvania diagram furnished me by Mr. Theo. N. 
Ely, General Superintendent of Motive Power, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; and the West Shore diagram as used by 
me when acting as Chief Assistant to Col. Katte in extend- 
ing the West Shore road southward through Jersey City. 
These diagrams, especially that of the Pennsylvania, are very 
full in detail; but were not combined with track changes so 
as to show the actual maximum outline, for all positicns of 
rolling stock. Although I have seen no diagram that gave | 
pivotal and car length, to determine car outline locations on | 
curve, doubtless there are such in use. The writer recalls an 
instance where the maximum car outline, fastened to a hand | 
car, was taken along a line of road, to ascertain whether cer- | 
tain large cars would pass; and because this outline cleared | 
all points everything was considered satisfactory. 

No ordinate was assumed for cab outlines, or cylinder or 
stack outlines of locomotives, as these parts of the locomotive 
are near pivotal points and have but little ordinate. The 
same is also irue of snow-plough wings when open and of 
flangers. The centre of cars, with the present long pivotal 
bases, have a large internal ordinate, which is usually noted 
in arranging clearance widths. The external projection of 
car corners and roof corners is not usually noted. Where 





The rolling stock outlines were obtained by sending a pre- | not cancelled by tilt, this ordinate is about equal to the in- 
‘minary diagram of outlines of cars,engines, etc., tothe lead- | ternal ordinate and might be of importance in transferring 


ing makers of cars and engines, including the following : 


Allison Manufacturing Co., Barney & Smith Co., Erie Car | given to the track. 


cars on a newly laid track where the tilt had not yet been 
The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. place 


Ww s . . Sennen . 4 ° 
Vorks, Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., Harrisburg Car Manu- | their jacks close to the side (or 4 ft. 10 in. from centre of car 


facturing Co., Jackson & Sharpe Co., Middleton Car Works 
Pullman Palace Car Co., Youngston Car Co. and others 


, | the clearance outline very largely thereby. 





Baldwin Locomotive Works, Pittsburgh Locomotive Works 


, | Ta2 ita o most diffi cult to determine was the allowance fcr 





or Feet 


CLEARANCE DIAGRAM FOR ROLLING STOCK. 


Notre.—Length of body, 70 ft.; roof, 76 feet; coupled length, 77 ft.; centre to centre of trucks, 54 ft. 


at rail centres; grade level maintained on curve at centre of 


Schenectady Locomotive Works, Taunton Locomotive Works} sway. Although an inequality in track might be taken up 
by the springs without affecting the location of car body, 
These diagrams were returned from the makers with their | and might cause no sway, yet the effects of centrifugal force 
maximum dimensions written in. Outlines were also obtained | and its reaction on curves, together with inequalities, will 
from the White Flanger, the Rotary Snow Shovel and other | result in an amount of sway affecting the location of eaves 
special rolling stock; and from Mr. L. B. Paxson, Superin.| and jacks considerably. Two inches above and below a nor- 


mal line has been adopted, pivoting on the centre of truck. 
This is based on the data given by the spring companies, as 
well as on observation 

I have no doubt some of your readers can give useful hints 
as to proper allowance for sway, as well as special and valu- 
able information about unusually large dimensions of rolling 
stock that would enlarge somewhat the clearance diagram 
shown. ARCHIBALD A, SCHENCK. 








Disposition of Incomplete Train Orders when the 
Wire Fails. 
ATLANTA, Ga., May 27, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Rule 509 of the standard code provides that *‘ after the 
order has been repeated correctly the response 
‘OK’ will be sent,” etc. It is to be inferred that 
the ‘‘O K” is given immediately after the order has been 

|repeated. Rule 510 providesthat after “OK” has been 
| given and before ‘‘complete” has been given. ‘‘ the order 
| must be treated asa holding order for the train addressed, 
| but must not be otherwise acted on until ‘complete’ has 
| been given.” It further adds that should the line fail before 
| the “‘O K” has been received and acknowledged the order at 
| that office “ is of no effect, and must be [there] treatel as if 
it had not been sent.” 

| I would like to ask you fo enlighten me with reference 
to the exact meaning of these two rules. I understand 
that without the **O K” the order is to be treated as 
if it had not been sent ; in other words it isnoorder. With 
the ‘‘O K” it is to be treated as a holding order for the 








, | to centre of jack) instead of near the ventilator, increasing | train addressed ; which means that it isa holding order for 


such train. My assumption would be that unless the line fails 
| immediately after'the order has been repeated, the ‘‘O K” 
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will be given and acknowkdged, and it then becomes a hold- 
ing order, which undoubtedly means that the train addressed 
is to be held by that order. Now the question arises, where 
is the train to be held; at the point at which the order is 
placed? If so, how long? Indefinitely, or until the line is 
restored, of course. This would be inconsistent with the fuc- 
damental rules for the movement of trains, viz., that they 
have the right to move by time table until their rights are 
restricted by train orders. The opposing inferior train could 
not be moved farther than the point to which the order gives 
it right to go, and we find two trains lying some distance 
apart, while neither has the right to move on. 

Let us try another construction; that the “hold” takes 
effect at the point at which the order takes effect. How 
long does the train remain there (supposing there is no com- 
munication with the dispatcher’s office)? There certainly 
can be no earthly use in holding our train after the order 
has been executed—no use to hold the train indefinitely. 
Shall we then say that the rule means that our train can 
proceed after the order has been executed? Then it is nota 
holding order, but is as good, in ics working, as any order 
witb a dozen ‘* completes” on it, and in this case why should 
the words “‘ but must not be otherwise acted on until ‘ com- 
plete’ has been given” be introduced? If this construction is 
the right one the rules should so state. In any event the 
rules should be explicit enough to state which is correct. If 
I cannot understand the rules what am I to expect of my 
trainmen? MASTER OF TRAINS. 








Palmer’s Audible Signal. 


PHILADELPBIA, June 11, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I desire to answer the communication of Mr. Blodgett 
printed in the Railroad Gazette of June 7. That gentleman 
claims to have discovered various defects in my signal. I 
have no objections to a fair discussion of its merits. The 
system will stand the test and I invite it. 

His description of the circuits is correct, but the principle 
of construction cf this system forbids the occurrence 
of the evils he suggests. Regarding the sufficiency of 
time for the attraction of an armature to its 
magnet during the interval between the contact of 
the brushes with the auxiliary rails and the closing 
of the circuit at X and Y, it is clear that the length of time 
required for the attraction of an armature to its magnet de- 
pends on the size and shape of the armature, the extent of 
its movement and the amvunt of current. The post U at X Y 
must move a distance of say 4 in., while the armature of mag- 
net o moves but in. Notwithstanding a slight inertia of 
the armature and magnet it is clear that the armature will 
have done its work, made its movement, and broken the cir- 
cuit X Y before the movement of post U has been completed. 

Mr. Blodgett further says : ‘* Should the relay o fail 
to operate, there might be three circuits closed at the same 


really mean, Mr. Biodgett, that an audible automatic signal As against a rail rate of $1.4 Let us assume that this rai} 
should be constantly sounding ? the whistle eternally and in-| rate of $1 will get the business as against 35c. by sail. This 
ternally blowing? the bell everlastingly ringing? I am | assumption is not correct because the $1 rate is as low as cost 
inclined to doubt it, for 1 take it that yvu are sufficiently | of service will allow, and is not intended to take everything 
intelligent to avoid meking any road you might be connected | away from the foreign importers or the sail vessels. The 
with liable to an indictment for maitaining a puisance by | Cutting F. P. Co. estimates that only 8 per cent. of the Cali- 
putting in operation your ‘‘foundation principle” in connec- | fornia products reach the territory east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
tion with an automatic audible signal. The Palmer system burgh. This must be an error, but I have not the correct 
accurately insures an all clear section, that the switches figures at hand; but at any rate the $1 isa low rate to be 
for the main line are all set, that the crossings, bridges, | applied to all the interior traffic, which at the best pays a 
culverts, etc., are all in shape for safe travel, and that/ little less than a cent a mile per ton. 
the apparatus which indicates all this is in its normal con- | Now this isexactly what the commission has ruled, that 
dition and actually at work. This is all accomplished and ; the San Francisco-New York rate must not be exceeded to or 
no noise made about it, and the force which accomplishes | from any interior point. In September last the Transconti- 
this is in existence, going on all the time, witbout sounding | nental Association put tariffs in force quoting lower rates 
any barsh alarms until there is danger ahead. Now pursu- | between the seaboards. They had had, as they thought, se- 
ing the line of your own argument, if there is any weakening | cured beforehand the unofficial approval of the commission, 
or cessation of this force, it does just exactly what you claim | These tariffs, numbered from 8 to 15, were declared void by 
an automatic system should do, it produces a signal, and | the commission, because the interior cities naturally thought 
this signal continues to be displayed, or better, as} they ought to have the New York rate. The disparity may 
in this case, sounded, and this sound continues until | have been too great, but to decide that the rate mu t be the 
the engineer stops it. The admonition of such a/|same—wasthisin accord with the commissicn’s theory of 
monitor, it would be impossible to disregard. This | water competition repeatedly affirmed? The result is that 
| system in the absence of external forces must infallibly | the maximum rates of the seaboards become the minimum 
giveits signal. I believe I have answered all of Mr. Blodg- | interior rates. 
ett’s technical objections. I can substantially disprove them} To all this must be added the competition of the Canadian 
by an application of my system, or even by an exhibition of | Pacific. What this road can do if it chooses is far beyond 
my model. The remaining objections as to the item of ex- anything it has yet done. One or two things show this: It 
pense and equipment really do not need any defense. To fair | bas just transpired that this Canadian road took from Cali- 
and practical critics I can at once show that these are but | fornia to the east 59 per cent. of this season’s wool clip. 
minor matters in contrast with the service and security What has been done with wool can be done with anything 
given. Mr. B. might with as much reason apply these ob- | else. If our roads had made a lower through than local rate 
jections to all the long list of details that go to make up the | on wool to get these shipments would the Inter-state Com- 
general equipment and management of a wel!-regulated road. | mission have sustained them? It must be reluctantly ad- 
The leading and most expensive feature of my system—the | mitted that it is doubtful, and it is upjust that there shcu!d 
telegraph line—every road is already equipped with, and I | be any doubt about it. The same is true of the tariffs of last 
have but to run my wires and make my connections, after | September. The coast rates should not be made the mini- 
having had the other details made. To be entirely frank, it mum for interior rates. Justice to our transcontinental 
is among the least of my anxieties that railroad officials will | roads demands it. The wishes of the interior towns should 
object to the comparatively small expense of equipment. | not compel a violation of an often expressed principle. 

H. J. PALMER, TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 


Inventor of Palmer Signal. | 














The Stier Dust Guard. 


| The Inter-state Commerce Commission and Trans: 


1 We illustrate herewith the Stier dust guard for journal 
continental Rates. 


| boxes. As shown in accompanying cut the simplicitv of 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: | this dust guard is at once apparent, and itis said to be at 

I am interested in all doings and sayings of the Inter-state | tracting a great deal of attention from the fact that it is 
Commerce Commission, so when I read your editorial note of | Cheap and is applicable to any oil-box. As will be seen, the 
June 14, about the dispatches from Washington, which you guard is made of wood and in two sections, held together by 
said were inspired by the Commission, I looked for them and | @ Wire yoke in a groove, the ends of the yoke being caught by 
found them, as I suppose, in the New York Evening Post of | @ Wire spring at the top. While there is no considerabl 
June 10. When I read these despatches I thought your com- 
ments were very mild indeed. A more ingenious statement 
of a _ position I never read than this of the 





time.” If the whistle, which is preferable, is used instead 
of the bell, it would not be possible to have more than one 
circuit in operation. 
from the battery toa magnet. This when inaction keepsa 
whistle valve closed. The wire leads thence toa contact 
spring at X Y, thence to a metallic strip at X Y, thence toa 
second contact spring at X Y, and thence to the battery. 
Thus when the brushes are in a vertical position the circuit 
on the locomotive is closed, aud no signal sounds. Now, 
when the brushes come in contact with the auxiliary rails, 
shou!d the external circuit leading therefrom be closed, then 


the locomotive circuit forms part of the external circuit, and | 


no sigual sounds. But should the external circuit be open 
the locomotive circuit would also be opened and the whistle 
would sound the alarm, as there would then be no force to 
keep the valve closed. But with the bell, but two circuits 
will be in operation at once. Witha sufficiency of current 
the magnet o cannot fail to attract its armature. 

As for changes of adjustment, the battery would invariably 
have a far greater range of power than a mere sufficiency to 
operate the one or two circuits at once, and this would avoid 
any necessity for change of adjustment. Under no circum- 
stances could there be three circuits in operation at the sane 


time, unless there was something radically out of order, in | 
which event those concerned would have instantaneous | 


notice of the fact by the sounding of the signal. I do not 
suggest, or expect, that the customary inspection necessary 
in all systems is to be dispensed with. As for snow or ice 
rendering the system inoperative, an actual test would dis- 
prove Mr. Blodgett’s charge. His objections are largely 
theoretical, and this among them. Precautions have been 
taken, and the proper appliances, which are a part of this 
system, would operate to prevent such a contingency. The 
diagram printed merely shows the principle or the invention, 
without giving specific details. 

In objecting to the principle of my signal Mr. Blodgett 
substantially admits that the signal is ‘‘there” when needed. 
He might have gone further and stated the converse, that it 
is ‘‘not there” when not needed. With the whistle in use 
the system does not work on an open circuit, but on a posi- 
tive closed circuit. With the gong or bell it is not strictly 
an open circuit, for the reason that when the brushes arrive 
at a signalling point one circuit or the other is closed. If 
there is safety ahead the brush circuit is closed, and if danger 
ahead the bell circuit is closed. The current, which is a 
positive force, keeps the whistle valvein place. [f that cur- 
rent cr positive force is interrupted or brvken at signal 
points, the whistle valve falls away or opens by reason of 
the absence of force to keep it in place, and the signa) 
sounds, 

Mr. Blodgett’s so-called ‘‘foundation principle” is about as 
applicable to an audible signal as is the general tenor of his 
reasoning in connection with the Palmer system. Do you 


With the whistle in use a wire leads | 


| Inter-state Commerce Commission as set forth by this Post 
| correspondent. They do allow for water ccmpetition and 
| foreign competition according to the famous Louisville & | 
| Nashville case, but at the same time they don’t. That’s 
| about the argument as I understand it. Let me quote a sen- 
t nce: ‘‘ It may be true that the Transcontinental roads have 
come more nearly into contorming with the long and short 
baul clause of the statute than the roads south of tbe Ohio 
River, though this is doubtful, notwithstanding that their 
| business is less affected by water competition.” 

First, as to the doubt expressed as to much violation of the : 
| short haul clause on roads south of the Ohio River. Below J] | pressure, the two sections of the guard are always drawn 
| give instances which illustrate these violations: together, preserving a close fit around the axle. When the 
| First-class | journal box is to be put on or taken off che axle, the spring 
| New rate. | at the top of the dust guard may be released ard the upper 
| 























York to Jacksonville, Fla., through Waycross. .....$0.65 | s f : ‘ : , 
Sey WON Ws ais givede cure kv Cane sane conc "Lz | section lifted out to avoid breaking the guard, as is often 
New York to Charleston, S. C., through Florence, 8. C..... .70 | done when a plain dust guard is used. 
ab RINE SON 5 ss cae saree cecal casns & ccasatta 1.04 


This dust guard has been carefully tested and proved to be 

bes aes -70 . ‘ ‘ 
105 | effective, the wheels being unusually clean, showing that 
75 | there was a saving in oil by its use. Reuter & Mallory, of 


| New York to Wilmington, N. C., through Goldsboro 
| to Goldsboro, N. C cane 


New York to Mobile, Ala., through Montgomery 





é ’ to Montgomery, PMs eri van chu en ceca s abe dunce 1.14 | 22 Light street, Baltimore, Md., are the manufacturers. 
New York to New Orleans, through Meridian, Miss....... .70 Se ee 
| OO OMIM, IIB cave chins vehciascreccescsssswecos 1.14 a fe as ee a ee 
| New York to Vicksburg, Miss., through Meridian......... 1.00 Increased Capacity of German Freight Cars. 
Mil MEI a ccs caleba ia th. cciu cael cedevaGae 1.14 —_ 
New York to one, See. via Chattanooga............ 1.00 | About 1870 some coal railroads in Prussia ventured to in- 
| to Chattanooga, Temn..........csccoccsccsccececs 1.14 | crease the capacity of a number of open freight cars from the 


| All this is well known to the Commission, for in the opinion | standard, 22,000 Ibs., to 27,500 Ibs., and of a few evea to 
filed March 30 last by Commissioner Walker in the matter of | 33,000 lbs.—cars with two axes, it must be remembered. In 
Southern tariffs, an exhaustive examination is made, and| 1880 one railroad management in East Prussia had 2,260 
changes are suggested where /and rates violated the short-| ears whose capacity bad been increased to the former 
| haulrule. Asto water competition the opinion says: ‘‘In quantity, the change being made in a few months, and at an 
cases where actual water competition exists which is of con- average cost of less than $8 per car. As these cars already 

trolling force in respect to traffic important in amount en-| had axles of 5.2 in. diameter in the wheel seat, and most of 


titling the carrier, under what the Commission believes to be 
a liberal though just construction of the statute, to charge 
less for the longer than for the shorter haul over the same 
line in the same direction, the question still remains as to the 
disparity which may properly be allowed.” This 1s an ac- 
knowledgment of the rightfulness of a smaller charge for a 
longer distance, and is in accord with the theory which the 
Commission has always held. 

The point now arises: Is there water competition between 
California and the Atlantic seaboard? As to this I am able 
on the authority of the Cutting Fruit Packing Co., of San 
Francisco, to give the actual rates paid on a shipload of 
canned fruits which left that city for New York in May by 
sail. 

Cents 


=e ’ i - Per 100 Ibs. 
Sail from San Francisco to New York 2,300 tons of 





2,240 lbs. each at $6.95 per ton...........00 kneel. veh 3105 
Add 5 per cent. contingent expenses...... sieeceeserne -0153 
Add 4 months interest at 7 per cent. on $1.75 per doz .0123 
Add insurance at 154 cents on $1.75 per doz......... ee -0083 

0 TLE Re 3464 


them had strong enough springs, the only considerable 
change necessary was raising the side boards and strengthen- 
ing some of the springs. 

The cars were found so satisfactory that ir 1881 a thou- 
sand more similar cars were provided. It was then proposed 
to make this the standard for open coal cars for the Prussian 
state railroads, and no objection was made to the proposi- 
tion by those in charge of rolling stock and operation, but 
the administration rejected it on these grounds: 1. The 
public was accustomed to ordering ccal in quantities of 
22,000 or 44,000 Ibs. 2. The introduction of a new kind of 
cars would make the operation of the roads more difficult. 
3. The freight rates were based on the 22,000 Ibs. car-load 
asaunit. 4. It would facilitate frauds in weights. 5, The 
danger of over-loading would be increased. 6. The moving 
of cars by hand by yardmen would be made more difficult. 
7. It would not be so easy to unload cars with the higher 
sides. (A caviller might perhaps say that these are purely 
bureaucratic objections.) 

However, in the eight years that have elapsed since, the 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING CAR—CUMBERLAND VALLEY R, 


number of cars of 1244 and 15 (<xilometric) tons capacity on | 
the East Prussian state railroads has increased to more than | 
4,000, and the objections made to them have not been re- 

alized; and in 1887 one of the leading Austrian roads put on 

athousand of them. Now it isclaimed that the first cost 

and the cost of maintenance is substantially no greater for 

the 12\4-ton than for the 10-ton car; and the same load re- 

quires iess track room; that the large cars cost no more for 

switching, etc., per car, and that they have the other ad- 

vantages of large cars which our experieuce with them for 

ten or fifteen years has shuwn us so clearly that for a long 

time we haven’t built any others. A prominent German 

railroad official now not only recommends their general 

adoption for coal traffic, but he even proposes that box cars 

be made of the same capacity, and urges it as likely to make 
possible a reduction in freight rates. 

As we succeed in carrying loads of 60,000 lbs. on four 
axles, and in some cases 10,000 Ibs. more, there is no reason 
to believe that the Germans will be safe in making even box- 
cars to carry 27,500 lbs. on two axles. 

Senwabe, the autnor of this proposition, publishes a table 
showing the total weight of load of trains of cars 10, 
124% and 15 tons whicha given locomotive can draw on 
different grades, from which it appears that with 121¢-ton 
cars it would haul from 6.8 to 8.3 per cent. more net Joad 


and floor plate is 15,500 Ibs., and the total weight of the car 
and machinery is 53,000 lbs. The dynamos used in this car 
are Thomson-Houston, one of 25 and the other of l5 are 
light capacity, each lamp of 2,000 candle- power. 

This car was built at the Coaambersburg shops of the Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad, and bas now been in operation 
about a month, and the machinery is said to have worked 
very satisfactorily. This make of vertical engine appears to 
be well designed to stand the severe work of electric ligbting. 
An outfit of this sort is of such obvious usefulness for many 
purposes in railroad work, not only iz peace, but in war, 
that it is surprising that it has not been more generally pro- 
vided. 








The McKenzie Rail Joint. 


This joint has undergone s mewhat limited trials fora 
year or more, and so far as we bave learned, with success, 
It consists of but two pieces of malleable iron and two bolts, 
The plates irterlock with each other in such a way as to sup 
port the base and head of the rails vertically, and also to 
hold them in line laterally. As put down for trial on several 





at a speed of 18!¢ miles an hour, and with 15-ton cars from 
10 to 12'¢ per cent. more than with 10-ton cars. He gives 
the weight of the cars themselves as 11,200 lbs. for 10-ton, 
11,500 for 12!¢-ton, and 11,800 for 15-ton cars. 

The Berlin Riilroad-Science Society has offered a prize of 
1,000 marks (8240) for the best paper on the subject. 








Electric Lizht Car. 


Since 1881 the Cumberland Valley Railroad bas used a car 


fitted with a dynamo and the necessary apparatus for light- 
ing picnic and excursion grounds. The car which is illus. 
trated in this issue was recently completed, and since the 
flood has been used by the Pennsylvania Railroad in the 
work of repairs of line and bridges. It was used during the 
building of the temporary bridge at Montgomery, and will 
be taken to other parts of the line. 

The car is 33 ft. long, 9 ft. wile and 1314 ft. from the rail 
to the top of the roof. In one end are the boiler and engine, 
aud in the other the dynamos. The car is also equipped 
with folding beds, cupboards and all conveniences for the 
employés. Uader the car the lamps are carried and the tools 
for erecting the line. A locomotive tender is attached 
for the purpose of carrymz coal and water for the engine, 
and also the poles, wires, hoods for lamps and other fixtures 
for the line. 

The boiler is 49 horse-power and the engine is a 35 horse- 
power vertical aut matic built by the Taylor Manufacturing 
Co, of Chambersburg, Pa. Tae engine and boiler stand on 
& cast-iron floor plate 9x11 ft. The weight of engine, boiler 
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roads the vertical members of tbe jvint are drilled for two 


bolts. Bolts seem hardiy necessary, however, except in 
places where rails creep much, for the rails are held very 
tightly in the chairs. Witbout bolts the rails migh’, under 
unfavorable conditions, creep through the joint. or cause tbe 
two parts to separate. In applying the j int the two parts 
are slipped over the rails and driven with a spike mau! toa 
tight fit. 

How tight this fit is depends, of course, upon the pattern 
of the joint, but in the cases which we bave seen it is such 
as to require great force to drive the plates Lome, and the 
rails are held securely to line and level. It cannot be said 





| 
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without further trial than we have seen whether or not the 
rigidity just at this jomt will cause increased local wear of 
the top of the rail. That must be a result where much metal 
is massed, at the joint or elsewhere, forming an anvil. 


' 
{ 








The Steamer “ Puritan.” 


This latest addition to the fleet of the Fall River Line made 
a trial trip from New York on June 13, carrying a number of 
invited guests. ‘be vessel steamed down the bay, outside of 
Sandy Hook. affording tne passengers a glimpse of the re- 
gatta of the New York Yacht Club, and then returned, going 
some distance up the North River before making fast to the 
wharf at the foot of Murray street. The vesselturned four 
times during the trip, giving a good opportunity to test her 
stevring qualities; and, judging from ber performance on tis 
occasion, sbe obeys the helm with unusual promptness for a 
ve-sel of her size. 

The length of the “ Puritan” is 420 ft. overall, and 404° 
ft. on the water line, the beam 1s 52 feet over the bull, and 
91 ft. over the guards; moulded depth, 21 ft. 4 in., and 
height from base-line to top of house over engine, 79 ft. Tbe 
displacement is 4,150 tons, and the gross topnage 4,650, The 
design is somewhat similar to that of the ** Pilgrim,” but 
} the ** Puritan” is much larger, and contains 364 state-rooms. 
; The bull is composed of mild steel,and is double, being 
| divided into 52 water-tight compartments: and the internal 

bull has 7 water-tizbt bulkheads. The decks are also made 
| of steel covered with wood. 
The boiler-plant of the ** Puritan” consists of 8 tubular 
| boilers of the Redfield type. which may be described as one 

or more fire-tube cylindrical boilers inc.osed by water-spaces 

or walls, instead of brick-work. The cylindrical shells are 7 
{ ft. Sin. in diameter, and there are 6 boilers with double and 
| 2 with single shells. There are 22 furnaces, with 850 sq. ft 
of grate surface, and th2 heating surface 1s 26,000 +q. ft., 
there being 1.484 tubes.each with an external diameter of 





31, in. There are two smoke-stacks, each about 10 ft. in 
diameter and 90 ft. in height above the grates; 
and each chimney is fitted, near the bottom, with a 


superbeater, tbrcugh which the products of combu-tion pass, 
and around which the steam generated in the boilers circu- 
lates on its way to the cylinder. There is al-o a donkey- 
boiler on the miin deck. The *“ Puritan” has a compound 
beam-engine, the two pistons being driven by links attached 
on one side of the beam-ceutre, the air-pump links and con- 
necting-rod being attached on the cther side. The cylinders 
are set fore and aft, the high-pressure cylinder being in the 
rear. There isareceiver between the two cylinders, 20 ft. 
long and 3 ft. 5in. in diameter. The engines are fitted with 
sid: -pipes and double puppet-valves, as 1s customary in 
the case of beam-engines: and Sickel’s cut-off (the 


type which trips the valve when rising, thus limiting 
the adjustable cut-off to half-stroke) is fitted to the 
either cylinder can 





steam-valves, Tne cut-off of 
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be adjusted or thrown out of gear independently of tbe 
other, and when ungeared, the toes cut off the steam at about 
44 stroke, so that the engine has a wide range of adjustment. 
The boilers are designed for a working pressure of 110 Ibs. 
per sq.in., and it is expected that with this pressure the engine | 
will make 24 revolutions a minute and develop 7,500 borse- 
power. On the occasion of the trial trip the engines were 
not run to their full capacity, the boiler pressure varying 
from 70 to 75 lbs. per sq. in., and the revolutions per minute 
from 18 to 20, An observation made during the rua showed 
that with a boiler pressure of 70 lbs. per sq. in., a pressure 
in the receiver of 12 Ibs., and a vacuum of 27!4 in., the en- 
gine made 18', revolutions a minute. 

The boilers are fed with tresh water,and surface condenser 
with 15,000 sq. ft. of cooling surface being used. The air 
pump is driven from the main beam, and there are 2 centri- 
fugal circulating-pumps. The feed-pumps are actuated by 
the cross-head of the air-pump, and there are also independ- 
ent steam-pumps. Other auxiliary steam engines are pro- 
vided for driving ventilating-blowers, steering-engines, 
steam-capstans, starting engines, and dynamos capable of 
furnishing electricity for 1,600 incandescent lamps. The 
‘‘Puritan” is fitted witn feathering paddle-wheels inclosed in 
steel wheel-houses. Each wheel has 13 steel buckets, 14 ft. 
long, 5 ft. wide and 7 in. thick; the diameter of the wheels, 
over buckets, being 35 ft. The masts are of steel, 22 in. in 
diameter, and are used as ventilating-pipes, being hollow. 

The engines are provided with the usual starting-bars and 
trip-sbafts, which can be used in case of emergency ; but a 
starting engine is also provided to work the valves when the 
eccentric-rods are unhooked. The ashes are discharged from 
the fire-room by hydraulic pressure, and it will be seen from 
the foregoing description that all the operations which are 
performed on smaller steamers by hand—such as operating 
the engine when unhooked, hoisting ashes, weighing anchor 
and steering—are here performed mechanically. The hull 
of the ** Puritan” was built by the Delaware River Ship and 
Engine Building Co., and the machinery by the W. & A. 
Fletcher Co It is expected that the coal consumption will 
be 120 tons on the round trip to Fall River and return, 

‘The dimensions of the cylinder and some other data are ap 
penced. 

The high-pressure cylinder is 75 in, in diameter, and % ft 
stroke; low-pressure, 110 in. diameter, 14 ft. stroke. The 
working-beam is the largest ever made, 34 ft. long between 
centres and 17 ft. wide. 

The diameters of the principal 
Beam centres, 19 in.; main bearings, 27 in.; Cutboard bear- 
ings, 30 in.: crank-pin, 19in., with a length of 22 in. The 

allows-fraine is formed of steel plates riveted together and 
wines braced. When the machinery is in operation there 
is one engineer on waich, two oilers, one water-tender, eight 
firemen and six coal heavers. The arrangements for de- 
livering coal in the fire-room are very convenient, a large 
bucket being suspended from an overhead rail which runs 
the whole length of the fire-room and communicates with the 
coal-bunker. 

The trial trip was a most epjoyable one, the weather being 
very pleasant, the company select and limited in number, so 
that there was no crowding, the luuch elegant and abundant, 
and under the influence of the champagne or the cigars, some 
of the enthusiastic guests uttered the wish that the Fall River 
line would have a trial trip every day. The writer is in- 
debted to the Chief Engineer, Mr. Charles Weed, for many 
courteous attentions 


journals are as follows : 


Standard Box Car, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 





The freight car shown in accompanying illustrations is one 
designed by the mechanical department of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy for l ads of 50,000 Ibs. for regular heavy 


service. Its rating is 34 ft. box car, 50,000 Ibs. capacity. 
light weight 27,200 Ibs., clear width inside 8 ft. 214 in. The 


general dimensions of this car are givenin the drawing. 
Iixtracts from tbe specifications appear below. Comment 
upon cars of this design will be found in the editorial col- 
umbs, 

SPECIFICATIONS. 





Length out to out of sills............... 34 ft 

Width out to out of sills 8ft. Yin. 
Bottom of sill to top of plate. 7 ft. 10 in. 
lop of sill to bottom of plate...................... 6ft. 7in. 
Length inside in the clear. 33 ft. 5% in. 
W ICED INSITO 1D CRO CIGOP... 6.6026 ccccccceccccness 8ft. 2%4in. 
Side door opening clear..............0.--.s0.0. 5 ft. 

Out of end sill to centre of bolster.............. 5 ft. 

Li. dh Ul ere ; os Se 

Top of rail to centre of draw bar (empty). 2ft. 9in. 


The construction of the car both in plan — detail, is plainly 
shown in 15 drawings which form a part of this spe cification, 
and to which strict conformity will be required. The follow- 
ing is a list of the drawings accompanying this specitication: 

Standard sections of material; general plan standard 34 ft. 
box car; wrought-iron details; cast-iron details; additional 
cast-iron details; draw-bar; truc k No. 10, general plan and de- 
tails; journal- box, bearing and key; hand-brake for freight 
cars; 33-in. wheel; diagri un of wheels and axle: ; lettering; de- 
tails of wood construction; grain doors; side and end doors. 

List of particulars and supplementary y specifications which 
accompany the gene ral specitication: Axles, draft springs, truck 
springs, round bar iron, flat bar iron, coupling pins, coupling 
links, Norway sills, Norway flooring. 

The mate rial herein named must meet the particular speci- 
fications above mentioned 

Lumber. 

The quality and kind of lumber in the difterent parts shall 
be as follows: 

Hard Norway Pine—Well seasoned, free from sap on three 
corners of each end, to have no large or loose knots and no 
splits. ‘To be used for side plates, ridge pole, purlines, side 
and end mouldings, door caps. Special specitication No. 39 is 
fur a shed for sills, and No. 40 for flooring. 

* Norway flooring- Ceiling (inside). 

W hite Pine “ A” Flooring Strips and Better—Roofing 6 in., 
siding 2 in. to 4 in., and door panels 4 in. wide. 

Common Pine (either White or Norway).—Running boards 
and grain doors. 

ite Oak—For end sills, draw timbers, cross-ties, posts and 
braces, carlines, end plates, side and end girths, buffer blocks, 
door frames, door stops, sill under doorway, ladder posts, post 








strips, roof saddles, truck bolsters, spring plank. To be sound 
and dry, free from sap, large or loose knots and splits. 

Bolts and nuts are to have U.S. standard proportions and 
threads. Post-rod washers to be not less than 3-16 in. thick 
nor 24% in. diameter. <A ——- board showing nuts, nails, 
washers, lag screws, etc., will be furnished by the railroad 
company. 

toof.—To be double board % in. 5% in., finished white 

pine, dresse' d and grooved ; secured to band molding by two 

o. 16 3-in. screws, and to purlines by six No. 16 2%-in. screws 
in each board of the upper course. The screw holes are to be 
bored, and screws entered by screw-driver only. The bottom 
course to be nailed with 6d cut nails, two nails to each board 
bearing. 

Carlines framed without tenons, simply resting on top of 
inten notched down on same M4 in., and secured by two 30d 
nails in each end. 

The purlises are let into end plates and carlines, secured to 
the plates by 20d nails and to carlines by 12d nails—two nails 
at each intersection. The ridge pole is fastened to carlines 
and plates by 30d nails, two nails in each bearing. 

‘loor to be Norway pine, 134 thick and 5% in. or 744 in. wide, 
finished, matched and surfac e od on ~~ side, secured to sills by 
two 30d nails to each sill, for 744 in., and one 30d. nail for 5% 
in. See special specification (0 

Siding.—To be % in. white pine, dressed, matched and 
beaded, not less than two inches nor greater than four inches 
wide when finished, exclusive of tongue, secured to frame by 
8d wrought nails in plates and sills, and 6d wrought nails in 

girths. Nails to be drivenin each plate, girth and sill. No 
nails to be driven in braces. 

Ceiling.—* C,” Norway pine flooring, secured by 6d wrought 
nails. Strips to be continuous each side of doorway. 

Side Molding.—Norway pine, 154 in. » 3% in., secured by 40d 
cut nails. 

End Molding. 
% in. bolts. 

Running Boards.—-The saddles to be oak, 2 in. wide, spaced 
not more than 2 ft. centres, secured to roof by two No. 16 : 
in. screws, one in each beveled end. The side boards 1 in. 
6in., common pine, secured to saddle and roof with two No 

14 1% in. screws at each bearing. The centre board, 2in. x 6 
in., common pine, secured to saddle and roof by two No, 16 3 
in. screws at each bearing. 








Norway pine, 154 in. 104% in., secured by 


Brake.—The car brake rigging is arranged so as to admit an 
automatic air brake, with slight changes. Hand brake oper- 
ated from one end of car. 

Truck, 


W heels.—The truck wheels are to conform to pattern shown 
on print No. 334, and to weigh 555 lbs. before bored. Guaranty, 
three years’ time or 50,000 miles service. The pressure used In 
mounting wheels and axles to be not less than 50,000 lbs. nor 
greater than 60,000 lbs. at final stroke of press. 

Axles.—To be M. C. B, standard, and satisfy special specifi- 
cation. 

Journal bearings are to weigh 9 lbs. each, exclusive of lead 
lining, and 10 lbs. with lead lining; to be made of copper 1644 
parts, tin 24 parts, and zinc 1 part. To be lined with lead. 

Marks Tie wheels, axles and journal bearings to be plainly 
marked the month and year they are placed in service. This 
marking to be stamped on or prick punched on the inside of 
wheel and both ends of each axle. The initials of the maker 
of the axle will be stamped about the centre of the axle. Bear- 
ings are to have the initials of the railroad cast on the top, and 
the date put in service stamped where it will not wear off. 

Brakes.—Both trucks to have brakes as shown. The brake 
shoes to be of the Master Car: Builders’ Christie pattern. 

Painting. 

The mortises and tenons on_ posts and sills, the top of sills 
and the outside face of side sills to have one coat of mineral 
paint before these parts are covered. The cross ties and draw 
timbers to have one coat of mineral paint all around for a dis- 
tance of two feet at outer ends, 

The Roof.—Each surface between the courses to have one 
heavy coat of oil paint, the top surface to have two heavy 
coats of the same paint, the last coat to be sanded. 

The Body.—To have two coats of oil paint. The iron work to 
have one coat of lampblack in oil. The lettering to be painted 
with two coats of white lead, The trade mark to have two 
coats of lampblack in oil. 

‘Capacity, 50,000 lbs.”—Is to be stenciled in 
side at the left of side door, and the railroad 
to be stenciled on all grain doors. 

The Number of the Car.—To be stenciled on all four plates 
inside the car. The grain lines are to be %-in. wide. The 
wheat and oats lines to be black, and the corn line red. 

The Trucks are to have one coat of mineral in oil all over in- 
side, and one coat of lampblack in oil on the outside, and to be 
stenciled as shown on print No 284. 


black on the in- 
initials in black, 


Conclusion, 


The car throughout isto be built of sound and good ma- 
terials. All lumber to be well seasoned, and all work must be 


done in a substantial and workmanlike manner, to the satis 
faction of = authorized inspector of the railroad company. 
Sample Car.--A sample car, built to these drawings and 
spec itic ae will be sent to the works of the contractors, 
and all details not fully described here must be made si:nilar 


to it. 

Weight of Iror in Car Body. 
Brake rods and hardware for same. 182ko Ibs. 
Carriage bolts..... 9% 
Nuts ‘ 121 
Washers. ; nde si akade 96% 
Castings. ‘ : ‘ee . va .. 1,581 
Flat and round iron 2, 18034 
Lag screws. 201% 
Paka caias used aa cceves snl veaSeG Radek ead eaepurienars 109 , 
Bolts 261 - 
Rods m 302% ** 
Screws, 1,744 in all. 


Total wrought iron 2.63114 


ONE BRON Soo 54', dp aenleseaseiaa eee be - 1,561 
Total hardware Pe TTY .. 658% 
Total iron in one ca: body . 4,85034 
Weight of Material for Two Freight Trucks, 
cn : 177% 
Rivets, lag screws, etc. B54 x 
Keys : 7% 
Washers ‘ iiaeten dice 23 
Nuts . : ; : : : LSE YS 7, “ 
[ron 4, 15082 ” 
NN Sa 5 an cana Knap antn de Meee howl Oe ee 6,480 ¥ 
Weight of w rought iron for two trucks.... ......... 416636 
Weight of cast iron for two trucks.................0. 6,480 
Total EE ee : 10,9634 * 
Actual weight, including lumber 11500 * 





The Master Mechanics’ Convention. 
The twenty-second annual convention of the American 
Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, held at Niagara 


Falls, was cailed to order at 10:20 a. m. Tuesday, June 18. 
President Setchel made an admirable address, briefly out 
lining the objects which the Association should chiefly seek 
to attain, and pointing out a few of the improvements in 
mecbanical practice that have been greatly promoted by the 
investigations and discussions of the Association. He laid it 
down as a principle that the object of the Association should 
be not so much to establish standards as to promote investi- 

gation. 

The reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer showed a 
present membership of 333. The net gain has been nine 
membersin the year. The receipts were $3,210 and ex- 
penditures $2,302; balance $908, 

A Nominating Committee was appointed consisting of 
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Wm. Swanston, (C., St. L. & P.); R. W. Bushnell, (B., C. R. 
& N.): Allen Cooke, C. & FE, I.): J. M. Boon, (West Shore), 
and John Hickey. 


Messrs. J. Davis Barnett (Grand Trunk), J. N. Lauder 
(Old Colony), and W. H. Lewis (D., L. & W.) were elected as 
Auditing Committee. 


The first discussion was topical, on the question of bursting 
of steain chests, introduced ty Mr. O. Stewart (Fitchburg). 

Mr. STEWART finds that these accidents occur 
often on a down grade, when the eng 
face of some obstruction, and very shortly 
have been copiously oiled by the old method. 
cause is to be found in the generation of a gas 
ploded. 

Mr. LAvDER (Old Colony) thinks such accidents come from 
faults of material or design. 

Mr. Mackenzirx (N. Y.,C. & St. L.) thought from his 
own experience that a greatly increased pressure occurring 
immediately after reversing, was the cause of bursted steam 
chests; and Mr. Lauder agreed that this might sometimes 


most 
ine has been reversed im 
after the valves 
He thinks the 


which is ex 


be the case. With the throttle valve now in ordinary use, 
the throttle should be opened a little, after reversing, to let 


the back pressure from the cylinders acting as air 
back to the boiler. 

Mr. STEWART thought that this does not explain the fact 
that such accidents happen after oiling. and not when the 
engine is reversed under other conditions. He had lately 
seen both steam chests blown off reversing ona 50-ft. 
grade. 

Mr, J. F. LyNe: There may well be gas formed which 
will explode spontaneously. Instances of explosions in the 
electric wire conduits in New York were cited, where gas 
leaked in and was exploded without the aid of fire or heat. 

Mr. J. M. Boon (West Shore) : 
accounted for by weakness. 
nal locomotives of the 


pumps 


by 


a 


These failures may all be 
The steam chests on the origi 
West Shore burst badly and 
probably all of those on 160 class B, have beeu 
changed. Since better designed steam chests have been used 
there have been no such failures. . 

Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Wilson and others thought that faults of 
design or material were the probable cause. 

Mr, (}EORGE Gripes (C., M. & St. P.): It is quite conceiva 
ble that a volatile gas is formed and exploded by the heat 
from compression or by a spark. 

The next topic discussed was the 
Tenders of Heavy Capacity. 

W. H. Lewis (D. L. & W.) showed blue prints of an axle: 
designed for a 60,000-lb. car, and Mr. Harrington (Erie 
showed a truck designed by Mr. Ross Kells for heavy cars, 
showing modifications the dimensions of the axle 
Mr. Lewis’ axle is 6 ft. 31, toc. journals., 
4 =~ Sin.: 7 ft. 0 over all and 7 from back of box tw 
wheel. The discussion was pretty desultory, and was put 
over till Wednesday morning that Mr. 
blue prints. 

Mr. LAUDER is using a journal 4°; 
Johann design of axle. He thinks that in designing an axle 
for 60,000-lb. cars, 4 in. would be too small a journal. 

Mr. THOMAS (Kast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia) is using 
a journal 414 x 8 in., collarless, with solid brasses: 
ft. 3 in, c. to c. of journals, 

Mr, CHAS. BLACKWELL 
tioned the difficulty of packing where a collarless axle is 
used with end stop. He had had excellent results with brasses 
cast with a lip to form their own end stop. 

Mr. WILSON (U. P.) told of the recent experience of that 
road which bad led to the substitution of the Bissel stop for 
the form of brass described by Mr. Blackwell. It was econ 
cluded that the end thrust against the lip caused increased 
pressure on the inner end of the brass, and hence unequal 
wear and heating. 


bave 


engines, 


Dimensions of Axles for 


some in 


in. c. of journals: 
; In. in. 
Lewis might bring 


8 for heavy tenders, 
axle 6 


(recently Central of Ga.) men 


Mr. GrEO. GiBBs concluded that theoretically the present 
M. C. B. standard journal is strong enough, but that greater 


bearing surface must be had to provide against heating, ana. 
the mechanical department of his road would recommend a 
journal 44¢»7', with collar. Thecollar is needed with 
the diamond truck to prevent distortion of the truck under 
the end thrust. 

The discussion of both Tuesday and Wednesday has been 
summarized in the foregoing abstract. 


The Committee on Purification, etc., of Feed Water had 
no report to make, and was discharged, <A letter from Mr. 
W. Wilson (C. & A.), commending the Smith feed water 


heater 
pointed. 

The report of the Committee on 
follows: 


*, was read and referred to the committee yet to be ap- 


Tires was then read, as 
TIRES. 

On the advantage, or otherwise, of using thick tires, cir- 
culars were issued to members, containing a series of ques- 
tions, to wit: 

First,—Pleaze furnish a tabulated statement showing mile- 
age made by a series of heavy and light tires of the same 
make, upon a form similar to the one inclosed. 

The statement given herewith shows the average mileage 
made per sixteenth inch wear of tires of the same brand and 
thickness under engines of the same type, weight, size of 
drivers, etc. 

OE the nine statements at hand, only the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
show comparisons between tires of 8 and 4 inches in thick- 
ness. 

Both of these result, however, in favor of the 3-in. tire, 
showing for them average increased mileage per unit wear of 
about 20 per cent. In general the reports received are rather 
conflicting, and it can scarcely be said that there is any dif- 
ference in the wearing qué alities of the material in the outer 
rim, inner rim, or inside centre core of the same tire. In 
comparing the mileage of tires, vaying from 2}¢ to 3}¢ in. 
original thickness, the thinner ones have averaged a trifle 
better, although in many cases the thicker ones gave very 
good results, 

Second, Can you give any figures showing the amount of 
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wear to tires occasioned in handling engines by different en- 
gineers? 

At the last convention 1t seemed to have been almost a 
unavimous fe+ling that the engineer was greatly responsible 
for the condit ou of bis tires, and of those who expressed tbeir 
i leas 'n figures, the lifetime of a tire might be increased from 
25 to 1.0 p-r ceut. by careful baudlivg. Tbe only figures 
given i auswer to this question are by the I[tlinois Central 
Railroad. The comparison made gives the mileage of three 
engines in sunurban service. These engiaes are of the 
* For, ey” pattern, built at the same time and to the same 
drawir gs. Tobey are equipped with driver-brakes with the 
plain sh -es, and bave tie same brand of tires 3!5 in. thick 
The service is such that each engineer makes the same num- 
ber of trips over the same part of the road each day with the 
same number of cars, stopping on an average of «very two 
minutes Every precaution was taken through ut to make 
all the circumstan es and conditions connected with the run- 
ning of these engines alike. 

The engineers, all of whom are good, conscientious men. 
were notified that a compirative record of tbeir tives would 
be kept, and each man was to do bis utmost to make a large 
mileage. The following is the result to date: The first en 
gine made 103,618 mil-s to {4 inch wear of tire, an average 
per unit wear otf 7,400 mites The second made 111,345 
miles to 73 in, wean, an average per unit wear of 4,635 miles. 
The thira made 112.455 mi'esgto 24," wear, an average pe! 
uvit wear ot 4,243 miles. The average of tue remaining 14 
engines of the same tvpe and service was less than the third 
case above mention a. 

Fourth. To what extent does the condition of tires influ- 
ence the taking of an engine into shop for general repairs. 

A large majority of answers to this question were, that 
the condition of tires directly governed the ume between 
repairs of engines } 

Fifth.—Lu determining the advantage of a thick over a 
thin tire or vice versa, do you take iuto account the expense 
of turning tires ? 

It bas been claimed by many that a thick tire is cheaper or 
better on account of the lesser percentage of materia! 
scrapped after beiog worn out and the consequent inc: eased 
perceniage used in wear, Allo ber things being equal, and 
taking into wccount the original cost, crediting this with tbe 
scrap after tire is worn out, a 4-in, tire will cost 10.9 per 
cent less per thousand mil-s rua than a 3-in, tire. 

Sixth.—W hat is the cost at your shop of disconnecting an 
engine, taking out wheels, turning tires and replacing wheels 
ready for sevice ? 

‘ibis amount varies from $14 50 to $37. As a rule, the 
condition of tires causes an epgiue to be taken into shop when 
otberwise she would have made iu many cases from *O pe 
cent. to 50 per cent, more mileage Lefore requiriug re: airs 
to machinery, but being in for tire turning, and different 
parts of the machinery taken down, it 1s generally considered 
advisable to do a limited amount of work to the machinery, 
so that it will not be necessary to bold the engine for this 
work before she comes in again for tire turninvg, and it is 
safe to say that quite a large portion of the expense of re- 
pairs to machinery is directly caused by tire wear. 

Seventh.—In conclusion, state the reason why you think 
a thick tire better than a thin one, or vice versa. 

Though the records of wear of thick and thin tires received 
could scarcely be taken asa general average, it is all the 
committee have to consider. This wear showed about ¥U per 
cent. more mileage in favor of the 3-in. tire, whereas, iv 
comparing the cost, we fiad the 4-in, tire is 10.9 p+r cent. 
cheaper than a 3-in. tire. Now, with all the other influences 
incidental to tire wear, sucb as use of sand, slipping drivers, 
use of driver-brake auring the same period, the fact that one 
set of tires will d» mucb better than another set of the same 
brand and thickness under the same engine handled by the 
sume engineer, the diversity of opinions of the members of 
this association, the committee find it very difficult to say 
with any degree of certamty which of the two Js the better. 

The Lilinvis Central bas prepared a statement show :ng tbe 
pertormance of 252 sets of tires of the same brand, varying 


from 2'¢ to 34g 10. 1n thickness, in all kinds of service 
The total mileage was 45,698,728 mules, and tbe total 


wear 3,U8S8-sixteenths, an aversge of 11,459 mules per unit 


ot wear. Another statement shows tbe performance of 
33 sets of tures of another brand varying from 2}¢ to 
34g in. in thickness, all but two sets having been in 
passenger and freight servicc. The total mileage for 
these was 5,087,042 miles, and the total wear 621.5 six- 


teecths, an average of 8,185 miles per unit wear. Although 
the original cost of the former was 724 cents per pound, and 
the latter 514 cents per pound, a d fference of 32.2 per cent., 
the «o-t per 1,000 miles run of the former was 12 78 cents 
and the latter 12.19 cents, a difference of only .590f one 
cent, and taking into accouut that tue cheaper tire required 
to be turned five umes, whereas tbe former only required 
four turnings during the same period, a-ide from losing the 
service of the engiue during the fifth turning, it will be seen 
that the former is considerably the cheaper tire, al 

though at a great difference in original cost, 

Th- committee concludes, taking into consideration all the 
circumstances snd conditions of the report, as well as per- 
sonal ob-ervations not mentioned herein, that they cannot 
see any benefit or advantage to be derived in using thick 
tires. 

We therefore recommend to the members of this Associa- 
ticu that tires 3 in, in thickness, of che best quality of ma- 
terial, would be the best and must economical for railroad 
purpo-es. 

We take this opportunity to thank those members of tbe 
Associati n who pave kindly coatributed to this report, and 
make special mention of the kindne-s«f Mr. J. N. Lauder, 
through whom the paper on tire metal was sec ured, 

Hrnry SCHLACKS, Chairman. 
C EK. SMAktT, 
J W. SToKEs. 

This report was accepted with a vote of thanks. 

Was bo dist u-sion. 


There 
This was followed by the report of tLe 
Committee ou Driving and Evgine Truck Boxes. 

DRIVING AND ENGINE TRUCK BOXES. 

Your committee on * Driving and eugicve truck boxes, best 
form and material, inciwting j urpal bearings and manue: 
ot tastening same in bex.” would report that they f uud 
these subjects had been pretty well covered in a report to 
the assomation at ‘be Warbi gton meeting. Driving b xe- 
are made of cast iron, cast steel, brovz? and brass. When 
made of strong, close iron of good design. cast iron 
will give govud results, In many castS where casi 
iron is used, the box is not properly proport onea 
from a desire to use the same = sizé pedestal an: 
box as used for lighter class of engines, or using a 
Jarzer driving sbaft. the box is reduced and made too light 
and breakage is the na ural re ult. The weignt of locomu’ 
tives w steadily increasing, yet it i- not uuu-ual to find a 
dr ving box on an evg-ne weighing 50 tons but little heavier 
than one for a twenty-tive or twenty-eight ton engine. Tris 
is one cause of driving boxes breaking. Auother is from the 
desire to have as wide a fire-box as possible; the frames are 
thrown out, space reduced b-tween frames and bub of driv 
ing wheels making ligbt flange ou driving boxes, broken 
flange the result. When the fire-box is set on top of frames 











another trouble develops, that is, the danger from hot boxes 
caued by the cinders and ashes failing from fire-box into 
driving boxes and bearings, cau-~ing them to heat. 

Practice bas shown cast steel to be an inferior metal for 
driving boxes; it being a stronger metal than cast iron, | 
weight can be reduced in castings. which is about the only 
merit it possesses. The most serious objection to it is, that 1t 
wears badly when in contact with cast iron, as it must be 
witb in-ide hub of driving-wheel. when, not ouly the box 
wears rapidly, but also the bub. Your committee has knowl- | 
edge of 30 engines with casi-steel driving boxes, on which | 
the hub and boxes had worn in two years so much lateral | 
notion that !s-m liners bad to be fastened to the boxes. | 
These livers were made of cast iron and_ bress ;| 
the cast iron was found to wear we'land gav~ the best re 
sults, At the same time these boxes and huvus were weariag, 
70 eugine- built from the same plans with cast iron boxes | 
gave no trouble, and after five years’ service bad not wern | 
lateral motion enough to need taking up. Anvther objec- 
tion to cast steel i-, that the metal expands at a low temper- 
ature. A bearing becomes hot from some cause, the heat 
will expand the box more than the brass, which will (if ci'- 
cular sbell pressed into box) becomes loose and necessitate 
tigntening up. 

Bronze and brass, being alloys of copper, will be treated 
as one metal, There are but few driving- ».oxes made of | 
these metals in thiscountry In Europe it 1s the rule to u-e | 
them—they are the best metal for the purpose. Your com- | 
mittee are of the opinion that the coming driving-boxes will | 
oe made of these meials, selii, bored out to fit the shaft. | 
The thought of the cost of tbe brouze or brass cver cast iron 
may at fi st be startling, but it is likely to prove economical. 
when it is taken into consideration that the patterns can be 
made iighter than for cast iron, the slotting out for bearing 
and fitting saved, the planing, boring and titting wi'l cost po 
more than cast iron, and the box will wear until wo n 
through at the top, or so light as to be unsafe, tne loss from | 
wear of bearing will be no greater, and tbere will be a saving 
of tighten'ng uo oid and fituug new bearings When the 
box is fiual'y worn out, the credit for scrap will make a con- 
siderable reduction on cost of new box. The objection 
migbt be urged tbat in case of a hot journal the box might be 
ruined; extreme cases like this rarely ovcur. Where bearings 
bad been cut or roughened, it could be re-bored as is now 
done with separate bearings. 

The form of bearing now generally used is the half-round 
shell, the tendency of these bearings 1s to become loose, the 
sbape of tbe bearing and the straih it is subjected to con- 
tribute to this end. The weight on the crown or the brass and 
wear or inside naturally causes the lower ends t» ciose 
away from the box and binding on the journal, causing heat- 
ing and pounding of bearing in box. 

The weak point of these hulf round bearings is the lower 
edges, which take the pressure in fuicing bearing into box; 
these edges seidom have over three-quarters in. bearing, and 
it is not unusual to see them not more than 3¢ in. 

As the sbells are forced to piace in the bux, with from 20 
to 30 tons pressure, it will be readily seen that with this in- 
adequate bearing on the edges, it 1s impossible to keep shells 
tight; a width of one and one quarier inches would scarcely 
be sufficient. They are not made beavier because the driv 
ing box is not wide enough to admit of cutting out, it would 
be weakened too much. After these shell bearings are fivaliy 
in place we have no confidence in their remaining; we puta 
couple of 34 or 4% pins through the box and shell to hold in 
place, further weakening the box with the holes, which in 
conjunction with the driven pins make a gvod starting 
tora fracture. A better shape in every way for journai 
bearipg in driving box is what is known as the bexayon. 
(bis form can be titted into the box without pressure; having 
uo strain on the box it can be made lighter than the sheil, 
and yet have more m:tal at the bea'ing points; by casting 
ugs on the top angles sevev-eizhths or one iucb wide on 
bearing, and corresponding recesses in the box, it is held to 
place with no further trouble. The cost of properly fitting 
tois bearing in is no more than the shell bearing, and final 
result 1s more satisfactorv. 

If the half round bearing isto remain asa fitting of locomo 
tive driving bcexes, a radical departure will bave to be 
made in increasing width of pedestal openings to admit of 
wider boxes and heavier 0: arings which have got of propor- 
tion to the heavy engines, larger driving shafts, b\gher boiler 
pressure and greater speed of modern practice, Your com- 
mitt-e are aware that there are other forms of driving-boxes 
witb brass and cast iron gibs; as there are but few, aud those 
going out of service, tave not discussed their merits. 

At present the j -urnal bearings of driving boxes are made 
from bronze and mass. ‘lhose wh») are using bronze speak 
highly of its merits asa bearing. Those wooare using brass 
are equaliy sure it is the best metal for the purpose. ‘There 
are no records to shuw which of the two metals is actually 
the best for the service, and gives the best results. There 
are a number of mixtures for brass of driving-box bearings. 
These in ure by roads of the largest mileace are as follows: 
lpree, 6 parts of copper to 1 of tin; one, 6 parts of copper 
to 1 of tin, quarter pound of spelter; one, 7 parts of copper 
to 1 of tin, adding one-quarter pound lead; two, 7 parts of 
copper to 1 of tin; all report good results trom these bear- 
It is generally accepted that good results are obtained 
from hard bearings; but as the bearing 1s hardened, the 
danger of breaking increases; if the bearing is soft, they 
crush out, 

\ cur committee are of the opinion that no fixed rule can 
be g:ven for propor:ion of parts io bras<es used in driving 
shaft nearings fer all classes of loeccmotives. Tbe mixture 
must be proportioned to the weight carried. Engire truck 
boxes made of ca-t iron will answer every purpose. ‘The 
journal bearings should be made of hexagon pattern fitting 
freely into the box. 

DSume goud resuits are obtained by casting the bearing, that 
no fitting is necessary. ‘The reason of this is, that the weight 
now carried on engine frucks of the heavy tour wheel or 
Ameri au cass of locomotive is so great that truck may 
spring from shceks due to high speed. If shell bear 
iugs are used with close fitting boxes, heating is sur to 
resut; When the hearing is loose in the box it wul re- 
main on the journal, and not be affected by the 
spriug of the truck frame and braces, The hexagon truck 
beariug is fastened in box by lugs cast on angle on top side 
of bearing, whicb fits into corresponding recess on the inside 
‘f truck box, The general practice is to make these bear- 
ings of .brass; some roads use bronze. The con position 
where brass 1s used on roads of Jarge mileage is as follows: 
Une, 7 parts of copper to 1 of tin, and o.e-quarter pound 
leau: three, 6 parts of copper to 1 of tin: one, 7 parts of cop- 
per to 1 of un; one 9 parts of copper to 1 of tin; one, 6 
parts of copper to 1 of tin, aud one-quarter pound of 
spelter, All report good resul's from these compositions 

’- ur committee are of the opinion that the diff-rence in 
the comp sitivn is due to the weigbt carried; where increased 
proportion of copver is used the weight is probably ligbt; the 
copper is reduced as the weight increases; the committee 
bave bo information as to these weights. Brass bearings 
lined with lead give goo! resu ts when weights are rot ex- 
cessive, It bas been found tbat with 28.000 and 30.000 
pounds on truck, the lead will crush out at the ends and sides 


o 
ings, 





of bearing; this can be overcome by adding tin or antimony 
to the lead: when this is done the metal becomes brittle and 


shells off. Incase of hot journal, the lead melts, filling up 
tne oil-iioles and cavities, making 1t impossible to get oil to 
the journal, resulting trouble and delay. Strips of Babbitt 
me'al one inch wide extending the full length of the bear ng 
give good results, running cool and increasing the life of the 
bearing. 

Wm BUCHANAN, 

JNO W. CLoup, -Committee. 

J. M. Boon, \ 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. LYNE pointed out the facts that care on the part of the 
molder was as important a matter as proper proportions of 
the components of the varivus metals for brasses and jouinal 
bearings. 

ALLEN COOKE (Chicago & East IIl.): I think that the 
round brass with good shuulder at the bottom is the proper 
fitting and gives betterservice than any other form of box. 

ANGUS SINCLAIR: Those who have tried solid brass and 
brouze boxes are highly in favor of them. The first cist is 
more but they are cheaper inthe end. The Manhattan Ele- 
vated road adopted the bronze box some time ago and is 
well pleased with it. The expense is less than any other 
form of box. 

Mr. SPRAGUE (Porter Locomotive Works): Cast iron wil} 
wear longer and slower than brass, aluhough | think the end 
play would be greater. 

Mr. LAUDER: The lateral wear is less with cast iron than 
with brass. My experience sbuws that the p'ain cast-iron 
box is the best. There 1s too much play with brass, and steel 
will not do at all. 

Mr. MACKENZIE: This subject, I belfeve, also includes 
lateral motion. In condemning steel driving boxes, this fact 
should be considered, if the box has lateral motion enough 
at first there will be less trouble. I have not yet tried steel 
boxes but it is my intention to give them a trial. I wili give 
them the amount of lateral motion at first which they would 
get with 6 or 8 months’ wear, and I think there will be no 
trouble. 

Mr. LaupER: There is one thing in favor of the old- 
fashioned driving-box, with three or four gibs—that is, there 
is no danger of spreading or getting the sides out of parailel. 
With the bux of to day there is great danger of spreading. 
I have tried solid brasses, aud in every instance they have 
failed on account of heating quickly. 

Mr GrirfitH (D., L. & W.): We have a class of engine 
hung from bottomof driving box. We have tried cast-iron 
boxes but found they were not strong enough; have also 
tried brass but find them too expensive. Composition boxes 
give less wear on the hubs than cast-iron boxes, The ques- 
tion is of lubrication. If the boxes are well lubricated there 
will be no trouble with composition boxes, 

Mr. J. S. McCrum (K.C., F. S. & Gulf): In taking up 
lateral wear I use babbitt metal. If a box comes in worn 
laterally I set in some brass pins to hold the face of the box. 
If I tried steel boxes I would line them with babbitt. 

Mr. SPRAGUE: By babbitt I mean cheap metal. Babbitt 
witb copper will wear pins quicker than anything else. 
Have not for years used high babbitt with copper. 

Mr. LYNE: Some people have an idea that babbitt can be 
cast in a box and obtain good results. This is a mistake. 
Shrinkage will follow. By babbitt I meana mixture of 4 
Ibs. copper, 8 lbs. antimony and 96 lbs. tin. Whenever 
babbitt is used it should be put in hot, so as to adhere 
strongly, and form a part of the same casting. The wear of 
first class babbitt metal is almost imperceptible with good 
lubrication. 

Mr. Hickey: I think in the so-called old-fashioned box 
spoken of by Mr. Lauder there were but three gibs. We 
have inserted five gibs in our braxses, and with engines with 
12,500 to 13,000 Ibs. on these boxes, they render better ser- 
vice than apy other. Good babbitt of bigh grade is harder 
than that of low grade, and when properly lubricated noth- 
ing will run better. 

Mr. Ni BLE (H. & T. C.) : On our road with five gibs in 
the box we find the wear on the journal and not on the brass: 

A. DOLBEER (Buff., R. & P.): I formerly used a solid half 
cirele box, and when I came on to the B., R. & P. road I 
found boxes in use with the ibree gibs. It was my intention 
then to immortalize myself by u-ing nothing but the solid 
half circle box, but when engines were taken in for repairs, 
to my great surprise we had no trouble with the three gib 
boxes. I became so far converted that I am using this pat- 
tern very largely and am changing to cast-iron boxes as 
rapidly as possible, 

Mr. MACKENZIE (N. Y., C. & St. L.): It seems to me the 
gib box bas many friends, but I find that a solid lox with 
the least babbitt gives better wear. I think solid brass 
properly fitted is the best thing I bave ever used. 

Mr. MontGomery (Central of N. J.): I bave kad some ex- 
perience with hexagon, half-round and gib brasses. In nearly 
all cases in taking out brasses we found them loose. After 
receiving some engines from the builders with the three gib 
boxes we found they gave us less trouble, although the jour- 
nal wear is more. Have been putting in three gib brasses, 
and find there is no tendency for them to become loose. We 
have le-s trouble in running three j b brasses than any otber. 
The question is if it isu’t better torenew axles oftener, there- 
by obtaining better service from the journal boxes, 

The report of the Committee on Boiler Covering was then 
read as follows : 

BEST BOILER COVERING. 


Your committee, intrusted with the subject of report on 
‘* best boiler covering,” beg leave to submit the folluwing : 

In considering the first “ost, wood covering is the cheapest, 
but is comfortable sbort lived: aud, if not kept strictly in 
repair. rapidly parts with its eff-ctiveness, and, in the end 
is, undoubtedly a costly covering 3 

Composite and sectional composite eoverings are meeting 
with considerable favor; the former being applied in a 
plastic state, and in immediate contact with boiler. This 
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SILICATE BOILER COVERING—GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


method provides no air space, and is questionable as to pro- 
ducing the best results with covermg of any kiud. 

Wich whatever cover-ng used, it is always in the interest 
of economy to first apply to the boiler a coating of non-con- 
du ‘ting non-corrosive material ; for which plaster of paris 
appears Lo be well suited ; the application being mude by 
mixiog with water and applied with a brusb ; and, in cunse- 
quence of its rapid drying qualities, several coats can be 
quickly applied. 

The subj  -ed table, taken from the Rai/roud Gazette of 
April 20, 1887 (Experim-nts on Loss uf Heat by Radiation, 
by Mr. J. C. Hoadiey, of Law: ence, Mass.), gives uamustak- 
able evidence of the ecovomy in covering boilers : 
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60 to 70 1.6 1.8 15.0 11.3 37.5 4.5 
70 to 80 1.5 1.4 13.7 10.2 32.5 4.3 
80 to 90 1.3 1.3 | 12.1 10.7 29.9 4.3 
9) to 109 | 1.2 1.2 | 10.9 11.0 24.3 4.9 
100 to 110 | 1.2 1.2 9.4 12.8 21.0 5.7 
110 to 120 1.1 1.1 8.5 12.8 | 19.2 5.7 
123 .0 130 1.0 1.0 7.6 13.2 | 18.8 | 5.3 
130 to 140 1.0 1.0 | 7.3 13.7 | 173 | 5.8 
Mean. Rea oo re a a | 5.0 








The following extracts from the Railroad Gazette editorial 


commenting ov the experiments are of vaiue, on account of 
their pertinency to the subject in band. [We do not reprint 
the extract. ] 

To your committee, an ideal covering is one that admits of 
ready applica:ion and remova!; reduces radiation to a mini- 
mum); bas durable qualities; is not injurious to metal piates, 
and is of sufficient stability for retention of symmetrical 
form of outside covering or jacket, for which Russia or 
planisbed iron has been pica adopted, and, for the pur- 
po-e, is uuexcelied, being durable, readily manipulated, and 
having # surface that pleases the eye, and strictly in accoru- 
auce with the teaching of philosopty that good refl-ctors of 
leat are poor radiators; thereby beauty and utility are com- 
bined and emphasize the wisdum in selecting such material 
for the purpose required. 

_ Your committee concludes that it is inexpedient, at this 
time, to recommend a definite method and material for 
boiler coversng, but recognize that there 1s a growimg ten- 
dency for a more durabie and effective material than wood, 
aud urge that the economy in covering a portion of the 
b uler will be augmented by covering the remaining portion, 


which, as a rule, amuuuts to about 25 per cent. of the entire | 


radiating surtace. G W. STEVENS, 
JOHN MACKENZI&, 
T.B. TWoMBLy. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. MackenziE : Is it advantageous to have an air space | 
between the boiler covering and shell? And if so, is it of | 


advantage to leave it open at the bottom of the boiler? I 
have seen this tried but not satisfactory. 

Mr. L. S. Granam (Lake Shore & M.S): I can- 
not give any results as yet,as we are only experiment- 
ing and I have no figures. We use asbestos next to the shell 
then hair telt, and thimbles to hold the sheet out. We lea ve 
no air space, The shell is covered with wood, also the boiler 
head. 

Mr. LavupER uses a thin sheet of asbes‘os and wood 


lagging. The lagging is kept fren, cuarriug gud lasts 
longer, 


3x4 Bands Rivetted to C. 1, Brackets with 
Rivets. 


Mr. GeorGE Grpss thinks hair felt the best boiler cover- 
ing. 

Mr. GrairFitH (D., L. & W.) is using asbestos with good 
results, 

Mr. STEWART (Fitchburg): The Fitchburg has used asbes- 
tos on locumctives 16 years, and itis now as good as when 
tirst put on. Wood lagging will last but about four years, 
and is of little use after the first year, as the shrinkage and 
charriuog have opened joints and spoiled itas a non-conduc- 
tor. The diffe ence in first cost is more than made up by 
better service of asbestos, 

Mr. J. Davis Barnett (Grand Trunk) ues silicate cloth, 
as being a better nun-conductor than asbestos, indestructible 
and not easily adulterated. He puts on riugs of ang'e iron to 
leave au air space of one inch, covers these with wire netting, 
puts about ove inch of silicate cloth over the netting, and 
covers all with Russia iron. He could not give the cost of this 
covering, but it is an excellent one. [See cut with the re- 
port.] 

Mr. CHas. BLACKWELL recommends a careful chemical 
examination of asbestos before uxing it, as some of itis badly 
adulteraced and will corrode the iron next it seriously, 

The report of the Committee on Driver Brakes was then 
read: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DRIVER-BRAKES. 


The use of this device bas within the past two or tbree 
years increased ina very marked degree, evidently accum- 
papyiog the recent increment in weight and speed of both 
passenger and treighttraius Thestill more general use of 
the driver-brake appears probable and will, doubtiess, result 





| they have furnished about 7,500 sets of drive:-brakes of tbeir 


in the saf-r operatiug of our railroads. 
The Westinghouse Co. report that up to the present time 


type. and tbat the Americau Brake Co. bas sup, lied about 
3,800 sets of their style of brake. Tne Eames Vacuum Brake 
Co, state that their driver brake is in use on 364 different 
railways, but do not give the number of sets. Air, steam 
and vacuum are all uvdergoing extended trial as motive 
power for the operation of the brakes. 

Some master mechanics consider it better, in view of poss - | 
ble tailure of the power operating the train brake, ana 
which, on account of its most general adoption, may be con 
sidered compressed air, to use either steam or vacuum for 
applying toe driver-brake. This shou d b» arranged without 
an additional handle for engineer, for as your committee are 
of opinion that the driver-brake sbould. as a rule, be ured in 
covjuncticn with train-brake, op both pas-enger and freight 
engiue-, the additional handle would cause contfu-ion. 

The following statement received from the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Qu ney, showing the marked improvement made | 
In the arresung power of driver-brakes on that road, iilus- 
trates what can ve dupe by tnteilig-nt investigation, and im- 
| provements iu details thereby indicated. The results of the 

Westinghouse brake in 1886 were obtained with the | 
| ** sprean” style of brake, wute those in 1887 were witb the | 
| ** clasp” brake, which style your commiuee recommend in 
| all cases where its application is possible. 

Best stops with driver brakes at Burlington, brake tests, 
| 1856, 1887, 8 woeeied passenger engines, 54,000 Ibs. on 
drivers, we gbt of engine, tender and way-car, 168,000 ibs., 

63 per cent. of this braked: 








~ - 


_ 1886, 1887. 
Stops np Sot on level. 


20 2 40 
m. p. h. a h. m.p.h. m. p. h. 
| American (steam)........ 203 8&3 os FP 
| Westinghouse.......... » 2 1,457 194 9}4 
| Eames..... Sawa Tedeaesioaee 272 1,002 27 1,058 | 
COPPOMIE A 6.00 sccccceseres 7 cone 167 692 


sbuwing improvement in the case of the Westinghouse 
brake between 1886 and 1887 of 45 per cent. 
Consolidation epgime, witb puil-brake, aud sboes on all | 
drivers, on level : 
1887. 
Stops in feet. | 
20m.h.p. 40m. p. h. 
American (St@AM)........6ce eee eee eee e ee eeee 330 763 
CE ksh iawn scbanseadnccvce ve 254 904 


When driver-brakes sre used for makiug all stops, each 
wheel shouid be braked, « r un qual wear of tires avd couse- 
quent diffe. ence in diameter wull result, especially where the 
ordinary natrow shoe is employed; bencee your committee ad- 
vise th - application of brakes tu each driviag wueel. 

Experiments are now being extensively tried in order to 
devermine the best materia! or combivation of materials, 








and also the best form, for driver-brake-sboes. Your com- 
mitte unhesitatingly recommend the principle of the Ross 
shoe, but are not prepared to state ccnclusively, until more 
exheustive trials have been made, if the cast-steel, the Merhan, 
the Lapp'p, or the Congdon make of the Ross shoe will, all 
things considered, give the best resu ts. The steel shoe, while 
pos-essipg great endurance, is charged with excessive wear 


| of the tires; but this feature may be overcome by modifica- 


tion in the composition and treatment of the metal, 

The excellent tire-dressing results obtained by the **Ross- 
Mevrhan” sboes, and as shown on blue pripts accompavying 
this paper, are worthy of attention. 

Your committee regret that they bave been unable 
to obtain information which would enable them to illus- 
trate the comparative wear, under similar conditiors, of 
the various makes of brake-shoes above referred to, 
and of the tires to which they were applied. In some 
cases the Ross steel and the Ross-Meeran shoes are re- 
ported as out-wearing eight to ten ord nary cast-iron shoes of 


| similar pattern ; and in other cases as increasing the mileaye 
| of the tires, between the tur ings, from 200 to 500 per cent., 


as compared with the old style of shoe, bearing on the tread 
of wheel only. These advantages are obvious, and when 
more geverally understood w'll tend to break down 
prejudice egaimst the use of driver brakes, and consequently 
to increase the proportion of en. ine so equipped. 

Your committee feels compelled to point out the unfortu- 
nate ¢xistence of an excessive pumber of different patierns 
of brake heads and shoes now in general use. Where clear- 


| ance between wheels is limited, special forms of beads and 


shces are necessary, but Ltbese special patterns, as well as 
tho-e used where plenty of room exists, should be reduced to 
aminimum, and care taken to make those of a kind thor- 
ougbly inte: changeable. 

As regaids tbe most desirab'e ratio between brake-shoe 
pressure and weight on rail, your cov mi'tee recommend for 
the Ross pattern of shoe, and clasp-brake, from 30 to 35 per 
cent, 

‘Ibe pressure per square inch sustained by brake-shees 
varies in different designs that bave come to the notice of 
your committee, trom 50 to nearly 200 lbs. Until more is 
known on this point, they refrain from recommen ling limits 
within which best results may be expected. 

The LeChatelher. or water brake, is practically a driver- 
brake, ond as a device for holding engines on heavy grades, 
apvears to be too jittle known. 

Mr. N. W. Sample, Superintendent M. P., of the Denver & 
Rio Grande, reports as regards this brake : 

* We never pretended tw uve it for the purpose of retarding 
trains, as we hive had all our cars aud engine-tenders 
equipped with air brakes since 1877. For the purpose of 
bolding hight engines on beavy grades, where the tank 
brake is not sufficient, there is certainly nothing so good as 
L+Chatelier’s device, We use it ov our | comotives daily on 
grades from 100 to 408 ft. per mile We have no oriver 
brake shoes. We discarded all brakes that: pply directly to 
the face of the driving wheels eight years ago. Io my 
opinion, the very best driver brake is LeChatelier’s device.” 

The fotiowing communication was 1eceived from Messrs. 
Rhodes and Forsythe, of toe Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 

“There isa great difference io the effi-iency o driver- 
brakes, pot only b tween different systems, but on different 
engives witb the same sy-tem, depeuding largely upun the 
mapner in which the brukes are fitted up. 

* Tne Muster Mechanics’ Association could establish a 
standard of excellence, expressed in the number of fect ona 
ev+l in which an engine (with tauk |eaded t) weizh an even 
5.000 Ibs.) could stop itself at speeds of say 20,40 and 60 
miles per beur. 

** Avy master mechanic could easily make a list of the 
driver brakes of bis engines, and by comparing the results 
with figures presented by the assoriation as sbowing a high 
efficiency, be cculd tell at once now well or how badly his 
driver brakes were working, and thus having a measure of 
their efficiency, would bett+-r appreciate tbe necessary im- 
provement. We regard this as the most vaiuable work the 
Master Mechanics’ Association could do on the subject of 
driver-brakes,” 

This letter came to hand at too Jateadate to enable your 
committee to t.ke any acticn in the direction named, but it 
is to be hoped that within the next 12 montbs some of the 
members will be induced to experunent with a view of ob- 
tsining data tbat will be usefulin establishing standards of 
efficiency, as suggested by Messrs. Rbudes and Forsyth. 

CHARLES BLACKWELL, ; 
H. D. Gorpvon, - Committee. 
W. H. THoMAs, \ - 


In the discussion of this report several members objected 
to the use of one hanile for the application of both the train 
and the driver brakes. It was argued that the driving tires 
were needlessly worn by using the driver brake in all stops, 
and that it was desirable to have a reserve for emergencies, 
The weight of opinion was, however, iu favor of regular we 
of the driver brakes and one handle. 

The use of the Ross form of shoe was very generally spr ken 
of as highly advantageous. Mr. Mackenzie meutioned en- 
gines bauling 42 car-trains on 70 (t. grades and running 
25,000 miles tc 3, ip. wear. These have the Ross steel brake 
shoe. And Mr. Swanson told of an er gine making 168,000 
miles without turning, or 20.000 per ,'y wear. 

The next report was that of the Committee on Foundation 

Ring for Builer Leg, as follows: 
FOUNDATION RING FOR BOILER LEG. 

In considering the question of the best method of joining 
the furnace-plates with the sbei! plates at the bottum of tbe 
boiler leg of a locomotive boiler, the matter of first cost 
should be taken as a minor consideration ; the obtaining of a 
joint that shall be durahie and perfect being the ali-impor 


| ant object, ani this, when found aud adopted, will, io the 


+d, pruve most ecouomical. 

ibe almost universal practice in this country bas leon 
to use a plain rect ngular bar of 1ov, wita depth enough 
t take oue of *%,-in. rivets. TbLe oly werit this sys em 
posresres 1n its Cheapuess in first co, ani Many UD-crupumwus 
bu'lders bend the corners Without upsetting tbe bar, and, in 
cuopsequence, the ring at the corurrs isso reduced in thivk- 
huss Verticeliy that it will bardty bold water «ben new, and 


| when putin srvice the strans of unequal exXpausion will 


very so pn produce aks, Until recently there -eems to bave 
beev very little effort made to correct this evil. but we bave 


| gone on spparentiy with tbe idea that this defect was inber- 


ent in the locomouve of bo ler, and could uot be remedied, 
In Europe a variety of m:thods of @ mstruction bave 
been tried with vay: g degree. of success. A _ plav, 
sivwn in fig. 1, was furvisued your committee by Mr. 
Webb. of the London & Nortuwestern Railway. An ex- 
amination «f this plan will show (bat the cutsice plate at the 
corners is double rivet-d while tue mside furvace-place ts 
fas ened with a single row of rivets in tbe usual maoper. 
Our experience and observation bised on pra ti-e in this 
country, wou'd lead us to condemp this methud. as the joints 
of the ipside plates at the corpers are (bcs that give the gieare § 
twouble from kaking; but the difference in practice may 
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be accounted for by the fact that Mr. Webb uses copper for 
his furnaces, while in this country steel is used. Another 
method, shown in fig. 2, is used as a standard by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and toa limited extent by 
several roads in the United States, notably the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and it doubtless possesses merit as far 
as the corners are concerned. But the remainder of the ring 
is simply the plain, single-riveted foundation ring, and is 
sure to develop leaks at other points than the corners, espe 
cially when the quality of the water used is poor. y 

The system of construction of locomotive boilers wherein 
the furnace of the boiler is placed over the frame, is rapidly 
coming into use, and the foundation ring construction just 
mentioned would be with this system an annoyance — Plac- 
ing the furnace over the frame increases the necessity for 
thorough ¢ onstruction of tke bottom of the furnace, as leaks 
at that point, especially at the corners, are difficult to repair 
without raising the boiler from the frame, which entails a 
heavy expense. ‘ 

Efforts are also being made to improve the ordinary method 
by making the ring deep enough to receive the two rows of 
rivets through it ali round. This method, sbown in fig. 3, - 
your committee believe to be the best yet used, as it 
makes a strong and thorough mechanical job, and if the ring 
at the corners is properly prepared and the riveting well 
done, will never leak. Much depends on having the ring 
well prepared to receive the plates, and your committee be- 
lieve that the expense of machining the ring around the 
corners, both outside and inside, will prove an excellent in- 
vestment. Poor workmanship, with ary design of founda- 
tion ring, will give trouble; and in drawing specifications 
great care should be takeu to bind the builders very closely 
in the design, and the workmanship should be carefully it- 
spected as the work of building progresses. 

Tu conclusion, your committee would recommend a double 
riveted foundation ring, substantially as shown in drawing 
No, 4. 

J. N, LAUDER, 
W. J. ROBERTSON, 


t Committee. 
H. TANby, \ 




















This report was not discussed on Wednesday. 

Messrs. Meehan, Lauder and Hickey were appointed a_ 
committee on next place of meeting. 

Messrs. George Richards and John Thompson were placed 
on the list of honorary members by unanimous vote. 

On Wednesday afternoon the members and their friends 
were the guests of the Rotary Steam Snow Shovel Co. on an 
excursion by steamer on Lake Ontario. 

Tuesday evening a fine instrumental and vocal concert was 
given in the parlors of the International Hotel. 


WATER SPACE SURROUNDING FIRE-BOX AND FLUES OF LOCO- 
MOTIVES. 

Your committee issued a circular containing 11 questions. 
Only 14 replies were received, viz. : 

From J. N. Lauder, Old Colony Railroad (A); W. A. Fos- 
ter, Fall Brook Coal Co. (B); Francis R. F. Brown, Canadian 
Pacific (C); Matt Ellis, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha (D): W.C. Arp, Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh 
(E); Wm. Garstang, Chesapeake & Ohio (F); F. F, Tynan, of 
Cuba (G); Z. J. Ferguson, Mobile & Ohio (H); Allen Cooke, 
Chicago & Eastern Iilinois (1): George W. Stevens, Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (J); G. W. Rhodes, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy (K): T. W. Gentry, Richmond & Dan- 
ville (L); F. Slater, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western (M), 
and J. 8. McCrum, Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis (N) 

While many of the questions have been answered with the 
monosyllables ‘*Yes” and ‘*No,” the majority bave been re- 
plied to fully and earnestly, several members warmly dis- 
cussing the subject ina general way, and all admitting the 
importance of the subject in hand. 

Summarizing the answers as impartially as may be, your 
committee find there is almost an unanimous sentiment in 
favor of enlarging the water space between the inner and 
outer sheets of a locomotive fire-box. ‘This feeling als» pre- 
vails regarding the clearance space between the boiler tubes. 
It is generally admitted that where the feed-water is largely 
or even moderately charged with foreign matter, the water 
space on the back and sides of the fire-box should not be less 
than 4!¢ in., with a distance of not less than 5 in. be- 
tween the front sheets of box, while a few advocate a water 
space surrounding fire-box of 5 in. 

The ordinary American type of locomotive boiler with deep 
tire-box has usually been given but 3 in. water space between 
the side and back sheets. When replacing fire-boxes many 
have increased this tu 4 and 4! in., and have obtained there- 
from the most satisfactory results, both as to durability of 
fire sheets and augmented evaporation. 

On this point Mr. Stevens, of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, writes: ‘‘ It is our practice for engines in beavy 
express train service to use a water space around fire-box of 

4in. For such engines having extreme depth of fire-box we 
believe this a is preferable to that of less width, as it per- | 
mits a more free circulation of water, prolongs the life of the 
fire-box, and is conducive to free steaming. We, of course, 
recognizé a loss of grate surface, but prefer this to a more 


| So 





restricted circulation.” The same authority states: 
“Some years ago experiments were made on several a 
of our express engines to ascertain if water in ) 


leg of fire-box at side sheets was in contact with said sheets 4 
when engine was working. The manner of determining this 
was by screwing a cock through outside sheet and allowing 
it to project into water space up to within about \% in. of 
inside sheet of fire-box, a rod and handle reached to cab for the 
purpose of controlling this valve when the engine was in 
motion. It was found that all times very little water would 
come from the cock, and, as a rule, when engine was work 
ing the discharge would be what is termed by engineers as 
seen from the gauge cocks as ‘steam and water,’ usually more 
of the former than of the latter.” 

The information received by your committee, particularly 
from locations where the feed water contains scale producing 
elements, leads them to believe that the general feeling is 
there shou'd be a clearance space of °% in. between 2 in. 
tubes in locomotive boilers, and that the spaces between 
should be in straight line vertically, the latter cundition 
offering not only less hindrance to the circulation, but be a 
great aid in precipitating the deposited matter. 

Mr. McCrum, of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, 
on this point writes: “I appreciate the advantages of a large 
heating surface, but as regazds increased flue beating surface 
I am confident it 1s often obtained at the sacrifice of water 
space: comparative performances of boilers on this road with 
a greater and lesser number of tubes proving this.” 

Tbe several expressions smack strongly of doing away 
with the old style crown bars and replacing that method of | 
staying with some system offering less resistance to the cir 
culation 

Mr. Francis R. . Brown, of the Canadian Pacitic, sends a 
blue print (see Railroad Gazette, May 31, 1889), showing 
construction of boiler used on that road, concerning which | 
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FOR BOILER LEG 


With Report OF MASTER MECHANICS’ COMMITTEE. 


lbs. of steam: and | experience no trouble from any of them. 
I prefer the arrangement of tubes as shown on the drawing, 
ou account of less liability of the boiler mudding up, 
the arrangement of crown bars, I have found the combina- 
tion, as shown on the drawings, to work satisfactorily, baving 
| bad several years experience with them.” 

Your committee regret not baving sufficienu information 
at hand from which to compile a report based on comparative 
results, and the committee not baving bad time or opportunity 

| to make the necessary tests feel that any further recount of 
the subject must be largely suggestive. 

i : The serviceable period of a locomotive is dependent largely 

he writes: ‘Ido not think [can answer the various ques | on the duration of its boiler. The limit of power is deter- 

tions any better than by referring you to this drawing; it is | mined by the boiler; the generating power, the safety and 

our standard mogul engine boiler, forty of which we have | the duration of a boiler, mainly depend on the facilities off- 

in service on thisroad. The boiler is designed to carry 180 | ered the water for reaching and remaining in contact with 


As to 








the heated surface. The efticiency of the heating surface is 
measured by the amount and frequency of the water in con- 
tact with it, therefore any effort tending to promote the 
freedom of, or hasten the action of, the water towards the 
beating surface, or in any way encouraging its presence at 
the heated sheets, is one towards increasing the power, the 
efficiency and the duration of a locomotive. ee 
The evaporation per pound of coal used, ina large majority 
of locomotive boilers, is far less than should reasonably 
expected. This is undoubtedly owing in part to an insuf 
ficient supply of water in proximity to the fire sheets, caused 
by the narrow water spaces surrounding the fire-boxes, to- 
gether with the flues being set so closely together that the 
circulation of water among tbem is greatly impeded, thus 
reducing the efficiency of the heating surface. These con- 
ditions are further aggravated by the scale deposit on the 
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transmitting surface, and this, with the usual cumbrous 
manner of staying the crown sheet, hindering in consequence 
the circulation, thus impairing the efficiency of this sheet as 
a heat transmitter. 

The results of improper circulation{of water in a boiler are 
not confine i to the loss of a reduced evaporation for a given 
amount of fuel used: to this is due the rapid deterioration of 
the fire-box plates caused by overheating, the pernicious ef- 
fects of which are scarcely realized. hen plates are over- 
heated, the unequal expansion of the inner and outer sheets 
strain them to such an extent that frequent renewal of stay 
bolts becomes necessary; there is also danger that overheat- 
ing may cause an expansion of the metal to a point in excess 
of its elastic limit, in waich case ajpermauent set must occur, 
and the metal isin precisely the same condition as though 
the limit of elasticity had been exceeded by overstrain. 

May not in some cases, also, the heat in our fire-boxes be 
too high to produce steam? In our early years we were 
taught that steam was a perfect noo-conductor of heat, and 
for illustration the rolling of a drop of water across the sur- 
face of a hot stove was cited; by way of explanation we were 
told that the drop rested on a thin cushion of steam through 
which the heat could not penetrate, so that the water was 
not warmed. Cannot this same thing take place, only ona 
larger scale, ina boiler where the circulation is impeded? 

The panacea for the evils enumerated is, plainly, larger 
water space and a thorough circulation of the water witbin 
the boiler, tbe principles of which are well known. To ob- 
tain this, however, that it may reach the full measure of re- 
quirements, is a question not so easily solved. That such is 
necessary 1n order to obtain the full heating value of the fuel 
used, 1s indisputable, and to reach that po nt will require 
more attention than has heretofore been given it, is also cer- 
tain. 

When we depend on the specific gravity of water to bring 
about a circulation necessary to absorb the heat generated 
in a locomotive fire-box, large and unrestricted passages for 
its oparation are essentially necessary. It is but.waste to pro- 
duce heat unless we have the means at hand to absorb it. ln 
order to get any work or usefuluess from beat it is necessary 
to have a hotter body anda colder one; it is, therefore, as 
necessary to produce the colder body as that the hotter one 
be generated, 

Another point which involves a common mistake is the at- 
tempt to increase the amount of heating surface vy putting 
in more tubes; this will not necessarily increase the steam- 
ing capacity: indeed, the reverse may take place, the crowded 
condition of the tubes retarding the circulation. The pnum- 
ber of tubes on many locomotives can be reduced from 10 to 
20 per cent. with decided advantage. It is true that this will 
reduce the heating surface, but in very many cases the in- 
creased efficiency of those remaining will more than com- 
pensate for the loss in number, 

Heating surface in the abstract is one thing, its capacity 
for transmitting heat is another. With a circulation not too 
restricted undoubtedly the most important part ofthe beat- 
ing surface are the fire-box sheets; this may include 12 in. 
ot tube surface nearest the fire-box. A flat, horizontal sur- 
face, situated as the crown-sheet above theffire, or one at that 
point concave to the fire, is best adapted for receiving and 
transmitting heat, and from its situation in the boiler must 
facilitate Lhe access of fresh supplies ot water to replace the 
heated ascendivg particles, hence the necessity of freeing the 
crownesheet of every possible attachment that might inter- 
fere with the free movement of water. 

A surface sloping towards the fire is next in efficiency for 
transmitting heat: if it is proposed to enlarge the water-ways 
surrounding the fire-box, the space bordering tbe foundation 
ring need not, perbaps, be incieased, as the water at that 
point receives but little heat. A tapering enlargement of the 
space in a vertical direction may be accomplished by s'oping 
inwardiy the side sheets of the furnace, thus increasing the 
heat imparting power of the surface, without percep: ibly di- 
minishing the erliciency of the combustion chamber; the 
sloping sides not only 1eceive the rays of heat at a more 
favorable angle for trausmission, but, on the water-side, the 
heated particles have less difficulty in disengaging from the 
sutface than if the sheets were strictly vertical. 

The evaporative efficiency of a boiler depends, no doubt, to 


some extent on the nature and thickness of material forming | 


the heating surface. Carefully conducted experiments, some 
years since, however, and the results later of actual practice, 
show that, after the first few days of work with ordinary 
impure feed water, there is no perceptible difference in the 
evaporative power of copper, brass and iron tubes, although 
their relative conducting power, when clean, are, respect- 
ively, 74, 24, 12, and that, so far as the economical use of 
fuel is concerned, there is no gain mm using the highest 
priced metal: it is remembered that the same resuit 
was found when using sligotly different thicknesses. 
The difference between the steaming power of new 
boilers with furnace plates *, and , in. thick was 
found to be materially in favor of the thin sheets; but 
it is asserted that this difference disappeared as 
the plates became coated witb incrustation. It isa fact well 
known that furnace plates having a thickness of 3 and jj 
in. are more liable to fracture than ;,-in. plate, and this 
argument is at times used to prove the inferior evaporating 
power of thick plates; this, however, does not necessarily 
follow; the injury to thick plates is mostly caused by un- 
equal expansion, this evil being directly proportional to its 
thickness. Considering the speed of the heated currents in 
a locomotive fire-box and the short time allowed for trans- 
mission, a homogeneous plate of absolutely uniform thick- 


ness, and about #,-in. thick, practically appears to be best | 


adapted to perform all duties required of the sides and back 
plates of a furnace. 

Your committee have observed cases where a portion of 
the tube surface nearest the fire-box has been replaced 
by combustion chambers, reducing proportionately the area 
of water space of the boiler, and presenting a less amount of 
transmitting surface for the flame, but allowing a better 
mixture of the gases anda more perfect combustion, yet a 
loss of evaporative power, or at least no perceptible gain ot 
the latter could be observed, showing that changes of this 
kind should be made with great care, and reminding one of 
the necessity of keeping constantly in mind that the correc- 
tion of one evil may lead to the cause of another. 

Your committee cannot urge too strongly the necessity and 


importance of admitting the feed water regularly, and at 
the same time entering with an equal flow at points on oppo- 


site sides of the boilers. The inlet volume of the feed water 


is by this means divided, resulting in less variation of boiler 


temperature, effecting a more unitorm expansion, and assist- 
ing largely the circulating action of the water. 


_ it has come to the notice of your committee that mechan- 
ical means have been introduced for the purpose of enforcing 
a rapid circulation and equalization of water in a locomotive 
The principal features of the device, however, or 


boiler, 


what results have been obtained from its use, we have been 
unable to ascertain. 


matter before the convention. 


it is desired, in conclusion, to say that, owing to circum- 
stances beyond their control, the report d-es not contain as 
much information on the essential points of the subject as the 


committee intended. We entertain high hopes, however, 


1 Movements in this direction are worthy 
of the most serious consideration, and it is hoped that mem- 
bers knowing avytbing of such a contrivance, will state the 


that the suggestions herein will enable a future committee to 
promptly prepare and carefully make some experiments, 
which shall lead to early and valuable con :lusions. 

Joun HICKEY, ) 

J. N. BARR, 

R. W. BUSHNELL, 


-Committee. 


BEST PRUPORTION OF GRATE AND FLUE AREA. 


The subject assigned your committee is one requiring ex- 
tensive experiment if satisfactory conclusions are to be ar- 
rived at: Its members had not the leisure, much less the 
means, to carry out such experiments; in fact, a grant from 
the National Treasury would be required to cover so heavy 
an outlay. But it was very naturally supposed that some of 
our association members might have tried individual experi- 
ments by varying a normal type of boiler at some single 
point, and noting the effect of the variation. With this hope 
your committee issued a Circular of Inquiry. A summary 
of the few replies received is as follows: 

Tube (Heating Surface) Area.— Two have varied the 
tubes in boilers of similar size, viz., Mr. H. Schlacks, who 
added ten more tubes, improving its steaming qualities, but 
as the crown-sheet and tube-sheet were widened to get these 
tubes in, it cannot detiuitely be said to which of these changes 
the improvement is due; and Mr. G. W. Stevens, who, on a 
17 in. ~ 24in. » 5 ft. passenger engine, changed the boiler 
from 147 flues, 2}4 in, diameter, te 212 of i*, in. diameter, 
the length, 11 ft. 6 in., remaining unaltered. Ibis increased 
the external flue surface from 95 ft. to 1,116 ft., or 121 ft. 
—equal to 12 per cent.—with an increased water evapora- 
| tion of practically 74 per cent., and after two years’ expe- 
rience Le is able to report that the smaller size flues are 
not any more troublesome in the matter of stopping up 
than the larger flues. and also that they are less disposed to 
leak. 

Mr. F. B. Twombley has in hand an experiment which, it 
is hoped, will be so far advanced in June that he will be able 

| to give a personal report. 

| Grate Surface.—Our queries in this ratter were framed 

| with the purpose of tindiug out the modifying effect of alter- 

ing the amount of grate surface. 

Mr. H. Schlacks reports lengthening grates (and furnaces) 
from 60 in. to 66 in., keeping every other point unchanged, 
but he cannot note any appreciable difference in their effi 
ciencies, and thinks it is possible to give a boiler tev large a 
grate surface. 

Mr. Wm. Garstang has 58-in. boilers, with 72-in. and 78- 
in. lengths of grates. Those with the longest grates are the 
freest steamers, but the coal consumption is about the same. 
However, any conclusions to be drawn from this example has 
to be modified by the knowledge that the longer grate has 
the fewer flues by Y per cent., although they are spaced 
wider apart by 20 per cent. The figures are: For the short 
grate, 244 flues spacea % in. apart, and for long tire-box, 
221 spaced *4 in. apart. 

Un the general question of grate surface he thinks it is pos- 
sible to get too large a surface if the coal is good. 

Mr. O’Stewart reports reducing Baldwin consolidation 





J. M. Foster & Co., 81 Fulton street, New York.—Foster’s 
automatic pressure regulator for steam, water, gas or air. 

Schoen Manufacturing Co., 55 and 57 Laurel street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.— Pressed steel centre plates and stake pockets. 

D. E. McSherry & Co., Dayton, O.—The Maxon patent 
jack in various styles and sizes. 

The Chalmers Spence Co., 8th St.and East River, New 
York Clay. —Semeles of asbestos ‘* fire-felt” pipe coverings 
and boiler lagging. 

The Williames Ca: Heating Co., Boston, Mass.—Steam 
heating coupler. 

Mason Regulator Co., 10 Central St., Boston, Mass.—Re- 
ducing valve, pump pressure regulator and combined steam 
trap reducing valve. 

H. W. Johus Manufacturing Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New 
York.—Various asbestos materials and indurated fibre pipe 
for insulation, etc. 

Fairbanks & Co., New York.—Various steam specialties, 
as asbestos globe valves, cocks, etc. 

Shields & Brown Co., Chicago, and 143 Worth street, New 
York.—Sectional insulated air coverings. 

The Union Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn.—The 
Skinver combination lathe chuck, 

The Damascus Bronze Co., Limited, 
Journal bearings. 

E. P. Shaffer, Rochester, N. Y.—Oil cups. 

C. F, Hall & Son, Skaneateles, N. Y.—Valve refitting ma- 
chinery. 

J.J. McCabe, 121 Liberty St., New York.—Halsey’s por- 
table power drill. 

Otley Manufacturing Co. 
cement, 

Kalamazoo Railroad Velocipede Car Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—Standard section cars, one 6 ft. din. and one 7 ft. 6 
in. long, natural wood, oak. 

The A. J. Hartford Steel Railway Tie Mfg. Co., Temple 
Court, New York City.—Model of the Hartford steel tie. 

ihe Northwestern Modern Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
St. Paul, Minu.—Steam coupling joint and trap. 

Gould-Tisdale Revolviog Semaphore Ce., G20 Atlantic 
Ave., Eoston, Mass.—Model of electric semaphore 

The Asbestus Packing Co., 169 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass.—Removable coverings for steam or water pipes for 
car heating. 

Eames Vacuum Brake Co., New York.-—Blue prints and 
mode] of equalized driver brakes. 

Porter & Grosvenor, Detroit, Mich.—Automatie coupling 
for air brake hose designed to take the place of the cock, 
and to render it impossible to couple air brake hose without 
opening communication through train pipe. 

New York Car Wheel Co., Buffalo, N. 
cast iron wheel, showing balance of wheel. 

The Standard Car Heating and Ventilating Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—-Full size model of various parts of the revurp 
system of heating controlled by the company with trap and 
couplipg. Also blue print of system of heating by hot air 
circulation. 

The Jull Manufacturing Co , Brooklyn, N. Y.—Model of 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— 


Chicago, [ll,—Steam packing 


Y.—A machined, 





grates and furnaces from 120 in. to 96 in., and using a 16-| 
in. dead-plate in front, so that the effective grate is but 80} 
in. long. This experiment was so satisfactory that the whole 
class now have their grates reduced to these figures. 

On the general question of grate-surface, four others say | 
| it is not possible to give too large a surface (under the limit- | 
| ae yg ad : j ; — 
| No one has experimented in the direction of reducing 
| medium or short grates, with the hope of making cumbustion 
| more rapid and thus attaining a more economical result, as, 
| for instance, has been done in exceptional cases with some 
| stationary and portable boilers, to their evident improvement. 
| In exhibition contests with portable engines, reducing grate | 


| area isa favorite means of jockeying used by some wide- | 





| 


| awake competitors. 
| Querry No. 6 has been variously understood and interpret- 
|ed. Mr, W. A. Foster under all circumstances would make 
the grate surface as large as possible independent of heating | 
| surface. Mr. Garstang gives 90 ft. of surface to one grate, | 
and Mr. Schlacks from 60--65 to 1. Mr. Barnes would give | 
a gas opening through flues as compared with grate of 3 tol 
for 17-in. cylindered engines. 
| Dead Plates.—The question about dead plates was not gen- 
| erally understood, as it was commonly remarked in the re- 
| plies that dead plates are put in front end of grates usually 
| to prevent the strong blast from drawing in too much air 
| close to flue sheet. owever, Mr. Schlacks reports taking 
| the dead plates out at back end of grate and improving the 
| steaming, the air spaces between bars remaining unaltered; 
and Mr. M. Ellis removed dead plate and changed the bars, 
| giving 56 square in.fair opening per square foot of grate, 


| f 


the Jull centrifugal snow plow. 

The Buffalo Stee] Foundry Co., Buffalo, N.Y.—Section of 
cast steel wheel. 

The Martin Anti-Fire Car Heating Co., Dunkirk, N. Y.— 
Full size model showing method of piping, new trap, etc., 
with new style of coupling. In this the slip joint 1s done 
away with entirely. Great freedom of movemeut is secured 
in all directions by two ball-and-socket joints on the end of 
each car. The method of coupling remains the same as be- 
ore, 

Union Switch and Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa.—The West- 
inghouse friction coupler, full size: also, new spring buffer. 

The Scarritt Car Cnair Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Forney car 
seats and a reclining chair. 

Michigan Railway Supply Co., Detroit, 
steel brake beam. 

The Rotary Steam Snow Shovel Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J. 
—Photographs of the rotary snow shovel. 

Thomson Electric Welding Co., Maiden, Mass. — Numerous 
specimens of electric welding. 

National Car Heating Co., Portland, Me., Albany and 
New York, N. Y., and Chicago (successor to the McElney 
and the Sewall Cos.) —ouplers for steam heating. 

The Chapman Jack Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—Hydraulic jack, 

The Butler Draw Bar Attachment Co., Cleveland, O.— 
Butler draw-bar attachment. 

The Griggs Electric Air Signal Co., Wilmington, Del.— 
The Griggs electric train signal lately illustrated and de- 
scribed in the Railroad Guzette. 

The Hoffman Machine Co., Detroit, Mich.—Pendry’s pat- 
ent balanced throttle valve. 


Mich.—Central 





| instead of 47, with satisfactory results. 
| Eraporation —Mr,. Allen Cooke gets from 7 to 9 lbs. of 

water, Mr. Schlacks from 5!/ to 6, and Mr. Ellis’ best record 
| is 8.54 from and at a temperature of 65 deg. Fahr. 
| In conclusion we would say that the small amount of in- 
| formation obtainable from the association provoked your 
| committee to look elsewhere, and two of its members make 
| personal contributions as per appendixes A and B, attached. 
| J. DAVIS BARNETT, 
| F. W. DEAN, 

PaILie WALLIS. 


With this report are two appendices. One is a summary, 
by Mr. J. Davis Barnett, of the investigations and analysis 
of Paul Harvey, D. K. Clarke, J. A. Longridge and OU. 
Busse, bearing on the subject of the report. The other isa 
paper by Mr. F. W. Dean, on Design of Locomotive Boilers. 
These will both be published, by abstract at least, in a later 
issue of the Railroad Gazette. 

EXHIBITS. 

The following is 4 list of the exhibits shown by the various 
houses represented: 

The A. French Spring Co., Ltd., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The 
Morris steel box covers adapted to various styles of boxes; 
made of rolled steel, pressed and of cast, spring steel; also, 
several springs. 

The Ross Valve Co., Troy, N. Y.—Ross reducing valves. 

Wm. G. Robinson, 66 Broadway, New York—The security 
railroad chuck. 

The Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich.—The Garfield 
injector, sight feed lubricator and oil-cups for locomotive 
rods and guides. 

B. E. Tilden & Co., Cleveland, O.—Car and locomotive re- 
placing frogs. 

Leland’s Universal Car Heating and Coupling Co., 89 
Centre street, New York—A steam coupler and a muffler for 
heating water by live steam. 

Hale & Kilburn, Philadelphia, Pa.—Several seats, also 
arrangements of springs for seats. 

Anti-Friction Metal Co., North East, Pa.— Specimens of 
tempered copper journal brasses, etc. . 

The Erie Car Heating Co., Erie, Pa., and Chicago.—Joints, 
couplings and steam trap for car beating. 

The Gold Car Heating Co., Cliffand Frankfort streets, 
New York.—Coupler and ** Excelsior” steam rep. 

The Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—Photographs 
and blue prints of pumps and fittings. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Cu., Chicago, Ill.—The Sbeftield hand 
car, the Barrett track jack and other specialties. 

Tbe Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—The engineer’s valve 
and the triple valve. 
| The McGuire Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Il.—The Star 
| grain car door blue prints. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York.—A new boiler 
tube expander: the Richardson pop muffler safety valve for 
passenger engines; the Tabor steam engine indicator; also 
album of photographs of shops aud machines, and Smith's 
portable rail saw. 

Star Machine Co., 
forge. 

Ruffhead Car Decor Co., Williamsport Pa.—A flush door 
for freight cars. 

Cc. C. Jerome, Rialto Building, Chicago, Il—A chart 
showing various applications of the Jerome metallic packing. 

Cyclone Steam Snow Plow Co., Rookery Building, Chi- 
| cago, Ill.—Photograph of the cyclone steam snow plow. 
| Guarantee Tool Manufacturing Co., 35 Nassau street, N. 
| Y. —The Samson wrench. This isa form of monkey wrench 
j working automatically, without a screw. It can be used 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Portable bellows 





with perfect convenience with one hand. 

The Non-Magnetic Watch Co., 179 Broadway, New York. 
| ~-A very fine display of watches. 
| The Shackleton Car Heating & Ventilating Co., Bound 
| Brook, N. J.—A system of heating, shown by drawings and 
| circular. ; 
| H. Belfield & Co., 435 N. Broad street, Philadelphia,—An 
| improved lifting locomotive injector. 
| he Northwestern Modern Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
| St. Paul, Minn.—Couplers and drawings, 
| Kuapp Steam Coupler Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—A universal 
| metal coupling intended for any system of piping. 

Fox Solid Pressed Steel Co., Chicago, [ll.—Specimens of 
| pressed steel for truck frames, etc. 
| Cone sae 
|New Regulations for Transportation and Use of 
Explosives in New York City. 
| ————— 

The Hoard of Fire Commissioners of the city of New York 
have just issued a pamphlet cantaining their regulations 
governing the manufacture, transportation, sule, storage 
and use of explosives inthe city. The regulation for manu- 
facture is that ** the manufacture of explosives, or any pro- 
cess of such manufacture, is prob'bited.” 

For transportation explosives shall be packed in double 
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without and access by unauthorized persons. 
These magazines may contain 1,120 Ibs. of 
blasting powder if 150 yards from inhabited 
house-, or one-half that quantity of any bigh 
explosive. The hand magazines may con- 
tain 125 lbs. of blasting powder asa maxi- 
mum, or half that quantity of high explo- 
sives. Caps, detonators, matches, iron or 
steel tools cannot be kept ip magazines. 
Boys less than 21 years of age, and persons 
who cannot read English, or are unac- 
quainted with the properties of explosives, 
are interdicted, either abuut the magazines 
ov in handling explosives, and smoking is 
prohibited under like cc n litions. 

Hand magazines for bigh explosives shall 
secure the cartridges against getting moist, 
and to prevent freezing in cold weather, 
i. e., When the temperature is below 54° F,, 
the magazine shall be surrounded with fresh 
horse manure. 

The regulations forbid the use of metallic 
rammers in tamping, or tamping by power- 
ful strokes. The use of cartridges which are 
frozen or only partly thawed out, and an 
attempt to cut or break any cartridge in 
that state is also forbidden. Frozen cart- 
ridges may not be warmed by direct expo- 
sure to fire by putting them in ovens or on 
stoves or on hot ashes; and all frozen cart- 
ridges shall be returned to the foreman ard 
not reissued until they are fully thawed. 
Fruzeu high explosives shall be thawed e.tber 
Ly putiing the case in fresh horse Manure, 
sarroun ling the magazine with the same, or 
by placing the cartridges in a double water 
ti snt vessel, the cuter of wh.ch contains luke 
wa'm water. 

It s:tated that though frozen nitrc-glycer- 
ine mixtures are less liable to explode from 
mecban‘cal shocks than when unfrozen, these 
mix.ues when parily froz n, e taer in the 
process of freeziog or thawiug, ure more 
sensitive, pariculary to repeated light 
shocks, than when either frozen ur t awed. 

it is understood that the Fire Commi:sion- 
ers secured the services of Mr. Julius H. 
Streidinger, M. Am. Soc. C. E , who man- 
aged the sucecs:ful blasting operations at 
Hell Gate in 1876, as an expert in drafting 
these regulations, 


The Universal Hand Lathe. 





the Brown & Sbarpe Manufacturing 
Co., Providence, R. LL, has 1ecently 
published a pamphlet entitlei, ‘‘ The Con- 






































SOME APPLICATICNS OF 






Fig. 1. 


metal is used, or a bag, and that to be packed in an outer | lowed by the specific name of the explosive and of its manu-|the Brown & 


























plosives should be separated by sawdust or other inexplosive | Two classes of magaz‘nes are allowed, ‘* mine magazines” 
absorbent. All iron or steel used in the construction of pack- | and ‘* hand magazines,” the first to be well and substantially 
ing cases shall be effectually covered with zinc or tin. And built of brick, stone or concrete, secure against danger from 























Fig. 5 


THE HAND LATHE, 


packages, the inner of which may be a case in which no| all packages sball be labelled ** Explosives—Dangerous,” fol ) struction and Use of the Universal Hand Lathe, mzde by 


S>arpe Manufacturing Co.,” and containing, 


water-proof box, etc.. which cannot be made of metal. The | facturer, and the statement, ‘ contains nitro-glycerine — / in addition toa description of the lathe, explanations of op- 
maximum contents of the outer cases is 50 Ibs., unless by | rer cent. by weight: explosive absorbent —per cent. by | erations performed in the shops of the mapufacturers, by the 
special consent of the inspector of combustitles. No package | weight,” and also the date of its manufacture. High ex-| aid of the special attachments. Fig. 1 is a perspective view 
which has been used for high explosives shall be again used | plosives’‘which have been manufactured over one year shall | of the lathe, and fig. 2 is a sectional elevation of the head 
for any purpose. Layers of cartridges containing bigh ex- | not be transported. i stock. As represented, the lathe rests upon a table, but it is 
frequently used without the table, being attached to a bench. 

The top of the bed is flat, and is scraped true to surface- 
plate. The bearing surfaces of foot stock and rests are also 
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scraped. The foot stock is secured tothe bed by a clamp 
screw. The spindle works ina steel bushing, and is operated 
by a hand lever. The spindle bas a movable stop r, which 
limits its forward motion when brought in contact with the | 
adjustable stop screw s. The spindle and boxes of the head | 
stock are of hardened steel, ground toa fit. There isa hole | 
through the spindle, 14 in. in diameter, tapering at the front 
to a diameter of %{ ip., the tapered portion of the 
hole being ground. The front end of the spindle is threaded 
for a face plate, the screw beiny protected by a nut when the 
face plate is not used. A step screw 7 takes up the end 
motion, and is clamped by a check nut V. The spindle 
boxes fit into tapered holes in the head stock; they are cut | 
open on one side and drawn into perfect alignmert and held | 
by puts Zand J. The spindle bearings are lubricated from 
beneath, the oi] wells being filled through holes covered with 
the plugs Rand S. A shell chuck, fig. 3, also shown at M, 
fig. 2, has three longitudinal slits, and is ground to the taper } 
of the bead stock spindle. When fitted into this spindle a | 
screw Z engages the hole at the end of the chuck, and a 
spring iuclosed by a sleeve d~aws the chuck back and closes | 
it upon the work, the sleeve sliding freely under the action 
of the spring. The work is released by the lever L, whose | 
forked end spans the sleeve and acts upon the friction ring C. 
By turning out the screw Z tbe chuck can be removed. 
These chucks are made in a variety of forms for different 
shapes of work. 

Fig. 4 shows an attachinent for centering small bars and 
shafts. The dmll and countersink A is clamped in tbe drill- 
holder B. the latter being secured to the tool-bolder k, This 
tool holder slides on the adjustable guides jj fig. 1, and tae 
sbaft to be centred is beld inashell chuck m, The tool- 
holder has a wooden cap C at the end, and by pressing with 
the band upon this cap tbe drill is brought up to the work 
X,a pin Din the drill-holder acting as a stop to limit the 
depth of the hole. Fig. 5 illustrates a method of finishing | 
small-caps, which come from the punch-press in the form | 
shown at R, and requ re to have the superfluous stock re- 
moved by the tool /, after which the edge S is rounded by a 
bead-iovl./, the tools being fastened in the tool bolder B, at | 
right angles to each other, (” being a stop-pin to regulate the | 
depth of the cap. 

Various other application are shown inthe pamphlet. The 
use of the band lathe 1s now so general in well equipped 
shops, that it is not necessary to say much about its special 
value. An extract from some corres, oudence publ shea in 
the pamphlet will illustrate this pomt: 

‘** In going through a machine shop I noticed that all of 
the bench lathes were in use, and that the larger lathes were 
idle. Ese of manipulation, I believe, is the cause of this, 


and toe manufacturer gets the bencfit of this in a saving 2f 
time.” 














The Mineral Products of the United States for 1888, 


The following figures are gathered from advance sheets of 
statistics kindly furnished by David T. Day, Chief of the | 
Division of Mining and Techaology, United States Geologi- 
cal Survey: 

The total value of the minerals produced last year was 
$591,659,931 as against $542,284,225 in 1887, and $465,- 
327,888 in 1886. 

The principal items are given below for the last three 
y ars: 





per Ib. for lake copper, 1414 for Arizona and 14 for other 
districts, making the total value $33.833,954. Montana led 
in the production, making 97,897,968 lbs. Consumption 
was somewhat reduced by the high prices. Our exports, 
however, were not adversely affected. For the past four 
calendar years their values bave been as below: 


1888. 1887. 1886. 1885. 
Ne ene ae $6,779,294 $2,774,464 $2,411,173 $3,878,956 | 
Ingots and old........ 4,899,423 1,223,260 1,960,189 3,877,553 
IR io cs <eaceaensas 7,382 24,668 8,583 10,789 
Manufactured and 
Saya Sete 211,177 92,064 76,386 124,709 
ME Sct bes seaen $11,897,276 $4,114,456 $4,456,331 $7,887,006 


In fact, the Americans seem to have been the only parties 
connected with the late copper syndicate that have any net 
gains at present, while our production has increased from 
69,971 tons in 1886 to 100,667 tons in 1888, and our pro- 


| portion of the world’s producticn bas increased from 32.6 


per cent. in 1886 to 39.4 per cent. last year. 

Mr. Day says of aluminum: The past year was more 
promising than ever before for the production of cheap 
alumioum. The production of metallic aluminum asap in- 
dustry distinct from the production of alloys began toward 
the close of the year, and 500 lbs. hid been made up to 
Dec. 31; the production of 3,000 lbs. since then in- 
dicates that the industry may continue. The exact amount 
of alloys produced by the Cowles process has not been fur- 
bished, but was not markedly different from the product of 
1887, when 18,000 lbs. of aluminum contained in bronze 
and ferro aluminum were produced. The price for metallic 
aluminum declined to as low as $4.50 per pound for less 
favored brands. 

The coke produced inthis country was 8,527,560 tons, 
valued at about $14,000,000, and tbe natural gas consumed 
is estimated to have displaced 14,163,830 tons of coal. Of 
this emount 12,543,830 tons were Gisplaced in Pennsy] 
vania, 750,000 in Obio, and 660,000 tons in Indiana. The 
increase in coal production was for the year over 16% million 


, long tons, or over 14 per cent. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis bas engaged a 
landscape gardener, who is beautifying the grounds of the 
stations on the line between Chattanooga and Nasbville. 


The two young men who maie two attempts about a month 


‘ago to wreck the New York and Chicago limited of the Pitts- 
, burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, near Canton. O., bave been 
' sentenced to the penitentiary for 15 years, 


The c ty council of Providence, R.I, is considering new 
plans for a large union station in that city on the site of the 
present ‘* cove.” 


N« braska Railroad Valuation. 


The Nebraska State Board of Equalization bas issued a 
stat. ment showing the number of miles, the assessed valua- 
tion per mile and the tots] asses-ed valuation of the railroads 


distance run: 57.1 miles in 60 minutes; fastest medium 
distance run, 29.2 miles in 27 wonwutes; fastest short 
distance ruu. 6 3 miles in 5 minutes, 20 seconds, or 71 miles 
per hour; lorgest distance run for water, 84.2 miles. 

The Chignecto Ship Kailway. 


Seven buodred men and 200 horses are now engaged on 
this work, and arrangements are being made for the con- 
struction of several steamers to ply between St. Jobn, New 
Brunswick and the St. Lawrence and lake ports in connection 
with the Marine Railway. 


The Road Foreman of Engines in Germany. 


| Commenting on an article on‘ The Road Foreman of En- 
| gines,” which appeared inthe Railroad Gazettesome months 
ago and in which were set forth the fur ctions and advan- 
tages to be derived from the emplcyment of travel- 
ing engiveers on railroads, the Zeitschrift fiir Lokomo- 
tivfiihrer remarks that the importance of an official of this 
kind has not been lost sight of in Germany, but from time to 
time bas there received careful consideration. That the in- 
stitution of the office: f * traveling engineer ” would bring 
with it valuable practical results is admitted with hitle qual- 
ification. Still our contemporary thinks that the conditions 
bere and in Germany are so different that in the long run an 
office such as we described would not be practicable in Ger- 
mapy. Starting with the acknowled; e | difficulty even here of 
vesting high authority in so essentally a practical man as,t:e 
traveling engineer should be, the Zeitschrift boids tuat the 
propcunced German tendency to associate every official posi- 
tion with early scientific training would put tbe adoption of a 
system of supervision of locomotive engineers, as practiced 
m the United States, well nigh out vf question. In ac- 
cordance with German thoroughness. the duties of the 
German traveling engineer would involve the execution of 
no small proportion of clerical work which might and 
would easily be made of the first importance. The time 
_ on the road 1n carrving out what we should consider 
the proper functions of the office would be correspondingly 
cut down witb the easily foreseen result that, little by little, 
the original purpose of the office would be ec owded out of 
view and finally disappear altogether. The work of the 
traveling evgineer, considered in its proper light, would 
thus speedily become of purrly nominal value. An office of 
| this kind, according to the Zeitschrift was created many 
| years ago on several German roads, und tas been given a 
number of different titles, The way in which our coutem- 
| porary attempts to meet the obvious requ rements of the 
| German service for someboly possessing substantially the 
' qualifications of the American traveling engineer is not 
| quite clear, bur it is not unlikely that in the near fucure 
| Some system will be adopted designed to fu:fill them. 

| Railroad Lands in Micrigan 


| The joint resolution by which the State of Michigan re- 
| linquishes in bebalf of the settlers ali title to the mireral 
lands granted the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon, the 
Ontonagon & Brule River, avd the Marquette & Bay de 
Nocquet Railroads, whieh were recently aeclared forfeit by 
Congress, has passed both hous:s. This is the end of a long 
| and bitter fight over tre po-session of hundreds of thousands 
| of acres of valuable mineral and tember lands in tie upper 
| peninsula. Congress declared the lands forfeit last winter, 
| but the reads still beld a claim upon them and settlers could 
| pot secure a perfect tile unless this was relinquixsbed. An 
effort was made to add a proviso to tbe resolution stating 
that the state’s title was relinqui~bed solely that the actual 





| homesteaders, and none else, might perfect their titles, but 


| this failed to carry. 


Asa result a considerable portion of 
the lands will be taken by the land companies and lumber- 


in the state, as determined by the board for the present year. | 


The total is 6,031.94 miles, valued at $29,584,325. Average 


assess} valuation, per mile, $5.880, number of miles in| 


1888, 4.892; total valuation, $%8.574,459; average valu: 
per mile, $5,828; increase in mileage tor the year 1889, 


For Young Eng'‘neers on “ Preliminary.” 

The Army and Navy Journal prints the formula for a 
powd r said to be adopted in the German army to prevent 
| sore feet. The powder consists of 87 parts of pulverized 


139; increase m total assessment, $1,009,836; increase in | soapstone, 10 parts of starch and 3 parts of salicylic acid. 


average assessed value, per mile, $52, 


| Use tor the Eiffel! Tower. 


The idea of building tbree more Eiffel towers and then 
turning the f ur into the legs of a buge plattorm whereon a 
sanitarium can be built above the smoke and str and dust 





1888. j 1887. 1886. 





Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 





Pig iron, spot value, long tomS............c..eeeeeeseeeees 6, 







489,738 $107,000,000) 
78: 59,195,000 





6,417,148 $121,925,800 
1 


| $95,195,760 


5,683,329, 

Silver, coining, v 2, RR rece rE ne 45,783,632 41,269,240 53,441,300 39,445,312, 51,000,000 
ee ne 1.604.927 SBAT5.O00 150.30 S.No ee So, 000 
Copper, value in New York City, pounds.... . ......... 231,270,622 833,95 670, 21,052, 92395" 5,527 ,65 

land a = . ot tons..... 180,555 15,924,951 160,700: 14,463,000 135,629'  12,667,74 

Quicksilver at San Francisco, flasks......... 33,250 1,413,125 829) 429, 29, 060, 

+ ene te oe long tons......... , 106, 122,497,341) 78,470,857| 98,004 ,65 65,810,676 78,481,056 
Pennsylvania anthracite, long tons 41,624,610 89,020,483) 37,578,747| 84,552,181 34,853,077 76,119,120 
MN MID sa. 5 5c 5 o:ainon we pene a Sense ssnss sinpacene as s0es, lease eenree 25,500,000) |............ 25,000,000 ots nessens 19,000,000 
Lime, barrels... | 49,087,000, 24,543,500 46,750,000, 23,375,000 42,500,000 =. 21,250,006 
Petroleum, barr . | 27,346,018 24,598,559 28,249,597| 18,856,606 28,110,115 20,028,457 
SES EEE EE RA ANSE ROR aE Paes 22,082, 128)|.....2..0.- 15,838,500); ...........- 9,847,150 
Cement, barrels.. 6. 253,295 4,533,639 6,692,744 5,186,877 4,500,000 3,990,000 
isan seh Sty 2718000, Karoo] S226200 © LTIF Gs) 2Ran20F 
Limestone for iron flux, long toms..............-.-++0005: 5,43,000, 2,719, ¥377,000) — 3,226,2 »717, 165 830,297 
South Carolina phosphate, long tons..... . ......+..... | 433,705, 1,951,673 480,558) 1,836,818 30,549 = 1,872,930 
Zinc, white. short tons.... .......62-0.+6: poeeuecneeeoda 20,000 1,600,000 18,000) » 1,440,000 18,000} 1,440,000 
Mineral waters, gallons sold................-..+5: 9,628,568! 1,709,302 8,259,609) 1,261,473 8,950,317; 1,284,070 
Aluminum, value at Philadelphia, pounds... 19,000! So cccccnsnes 74,905, .... sesneeel 27,000 





The domestic iron ore consumed in 1888 was about 12,060,- 
V00 long tons; value at mines, $28,944,000. This is an in- 
crease over 1887 in quantity of 760,000 tons, buta decrease in 
value of $4,956,000. Imported iron ore consumed, 587,470 
long tons; total iron ore consumed, about 12,650,000 long 
tens, or 150,000 tons more than in 1887. Pig-iron made in 
1888, 6,489,738 long tons: value at furnace, $107,000,900. 
This is an increase over 1887 of 72,590 tons in quantity, but 
a decrease of $14,925.800 in value. Steel of all kinds pro- 
duced in 1888, 2,899,440 long tons; value at works, 
$89,000,000. This is a decrease from 1887 of 439,631 tons 
in quantity and of $14,811,000 in value. Total spot value 
of ail iron and steel made in 1888, in the first stage of manu- 
facture, excluding all duplications, $145,000,000, a decrease 
of $26,103,000 as compared with 1887. 

Copper.—Uhe total product, cluding the yield of im- 
ported ores, increased to 231,270,622 Ibs., or 115,635 short 
tons, during 1888, which is 46,053,291 lbs. more than the 
product of 1887. During the first quarter of 1889 the 
prouuction was increasing at even a more rapid rate, The 
prices received by American producers averaged 15}; cents 





*Value in alloys. 








and noise of cities, whither invalids could ascend in search of 
pure air and seclusion, is being discussed with every appear- 
ance of sincerity in Paris. The notion is certainly a big one 
apd worthy of the age which tackles such big undertakings 
asa Panama Canal and a Channel tunnel; but it will not 
fall to the lot of invalids of this generation, I fear, or of the 
bext either, to avail themselves of the aerial sanitarium 
which is suggested.—London Figaro. 


A Fast Ran on the Fort Wayne. 


The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago bas issued a Jeaflet 
giving the record of a run made by the Pennsylvania Lun- 
ited, from Fort Wayne to Chicago, on Sunday, May 19 last. 
The particulars are as follows : . 

Engine No. 200—Weight. 91,900 Ibs. ; cylinders, 18 =x 24 
in ; drivers, 4, diameter, 62 in.; tank, capacity, 3.600 gal- 
lous: coal consumed, 13,395 lbs. Engimema», Jobn 8. 
Christie; fireman, E. E. Crawford. The train consisted of 
one combination, one diner, and three sleeping cars; weight, 
438,500 Ibs. Characteristics of road : Maximum ascending 
grades, 26 ft. per mile, 4 2 miles; 24 ft. per mile, 4.3 miles: 
18 ft. per mile, 3.2 miles; number of curves, 23; maximum 
curvature, 5 degrees; average curvature, 2 degrees; time 
consumed, 2 bours 59 minutes; distance, 148.3 miles; 
average speed per hour, 49 7 miles; reduced speed aod stops 
consumed 21 minuces, leaving actual ruaning time, 158 
minutes; average speed runoiug, 56.3 mules; fastest long 


| A teaspoonful of this powder shaken up in a sock is said to 
| prevent soreness of the feet on long walks. The same result, 
| as is well known, is attained by the tender-foot fraternity 
| by greasing or soaping the inside of the sock. It is doubtful 
| if anything is better than bathing the feet ia cold water 
| when welking is to be done regularly; but when ove is catled 
| from sedentary lifeto take a long walk, the (Ferman powder 
| should be very useful. 
| It may vot be generally known that a beavy cowbide boot, 
which 1s, on the whole, the best fot gear for a rough walk 
can be made to fit perfectiv by putting on an extra pair of 
| socks, and then after wetting the bonts thoroughly allow 
| them co dry on the feet. They are apt to vrove uucomfort- 
| ably tight when dry if the extra socks are not used. 
| A New Deck Ventilator Attachment. 


Both railroad officers and those who travel by rail are famil- 
| iar with tbe fact that it is difficult to keep the vevtilating 
sashes in the clear -tory properly set for ventilation, A 
brakeman will shirk bis duty and where tbe ‘direstion in 
| which a car is runniog is frequently changed, as on sul ur- 
ban trains and other short trips, it is almost impossible to 
have the deck ventilators properly set. It will trequn ly 


) happen that balf of them are set to exbaust air from the m- 


side of the car and the otber balf are set to take in the ar 
from the outside and in this position the sashes are allowed 
to remain indefinitely, thus nullifying the goud effect which 
they are intended to produce, or actually making them worse 
than usele-s, A handy device by which all of the sashes on 
| one side of the clear story can be changed simultarevusly 
and with one motion from ope position to another will 
do awsey with the temptation to the brakeman 
to neglect this part of his duty. Such a de- 
vice is found in the Morrell 1eversible trailing deck ventila- 
tor. By this ar:angementthe sashes are hung to pivot on 
the middle, so that all of the sashes are availal Je to ventilate 
in either direction. A shifting rod runs through the length 
of the car, and by a single movement of the handle all of the 
| sashes on that side can be opened in the direction desired. 
The extent to which the sashes are opened can al o be gradu- 
ated. The whole apparatus is quile simpie. and it can be 
applied to old cars at smali cost. Mr. Henry K. Gilman will 
repr:sent the [oternational Manufacturing A sociation, 
whicb co: trols this device, at the Master Car-Bu:lders’ Con- 
vention. The New York office of the company is No. 10 
Wali street. 
Bridges for India. 


The South Indian Railway Co, wants iron bridges built as 
follows: Eight spans of 120 ft. each and 13 spans of 150 ft. 
each, all on its own specitications; and the Bengal-Naypur 
Railway Co. wants “ a supply” also on its own specifivations 
and plans. 


Locomotives for Japan. 


The Manches'er Guardian asserts that Japanese orders 
are again coming to Engiand. some late orders having com- 
prised 10 locomotiv~s, about 100 cars, and many thousand 
casks of cement. The diversion of orders from England, 
which has lasted for some three years, 1s ascribed to a patri- 
otic desire on the part of the railroad builders of Japan to 
secure the favorable influence of Germany a d France in the 





matter of the treaty conference. That havirg fiiled, the or- 
according to the Guardian, retura to England, 
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| European is ahead of us in this class of work, particu- 

larly in the case of large forgings. In small work, 

however, the American forging machines are doing all 
that can reasonably be expected or desired of them, In 
| most other departments of mechanical work machines 
-| have been devised toreduce the labor required to per- 
| haps 40 or 50 per cent. of what it was twenty years ago, 
| but in the smith’s shop much the same anvils, sledges, 
and fires, and the same number of men, are employed. 
| The reason for this is not the impossibility of progress, 















At 73 Broadway, New York. 








EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially but the great difficulty of getting over the obstacles 





assist us in making our news accurate and complete if | 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- | 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 

the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi 

ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
wussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 












































































































-A dvertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present | 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to reconmmend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- | 
tng patronage. 
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The first two days of the Master Mechanics’ twenty- 
second convention were sufticient to stamp it as a suc- | 
cessful one. The weather was cool and generally | 
bright, the attendance large (about 100) and the re- | 
ports and discussions were quite up to the average, if | 
not above it. The usual provisions for the comfort | 
and enjoyment of the members and their guests were 
made, The exhibit of appliances contained some de- 
cided novelties, besides a very creditable display of 
well-known and standard articles. 








One of the most interesting reports presented is | 
that of the committee on driver brakes; and we think 
that the Association and every one else interested in 
the subject matter of the report would have forgiven 
the committee had they elaborated the report a little 
more. It has the great virtue of brevity, but it covers 
se much and so important ground that the com- 
mittee might profitably have given at some length 
the reasons which led them to their conclusions. 
We are told that the use of the driver brake | 
has increased in the last two three years 
**in avery marked degree,” but have no estimate | 
of what is the percentage of increase in that time. 

The total number of Westinghouse and American | 
driver brakes supplied up to the present time is given | 
as 11,300. Allowing for sets supplied for repairs and 
renewals this would probably equip one-third of the | 
locomotives in the country. The Eames Company re- | 
ports its brake in use on 364 roads, but does not give | 
the number of sets ; so; after all, one cannot get much | 
notion of the proportion of the locomotive equipment 
of the country which is supplied with driver brakes. | 

It will be observed that the committee recommends | 
the Ross pattern of shoe, but has not enough data col- 
lected to say definitely what is the best material now | 
used for brake shoes. We understand that the com- 
mittee has collected considerable material showing | 
mileage with different shoes, which will be published 
Jater. This was not presented with the report. The 
recommendation that but one handle shall be 
used to apply both the train brake and _ the 
driver brake met with some opposition, but 
it seems to be the correct principle. The objections 
were that the constant use of the driver brakes for 
service stops would wear the tires faster than is 
necessary, that there should be a reserve for emergen- 
cies, and that the use of the driver brakes for holding 
trains on grades is dangerous in itself and demoraliz- 
ing to the brakemen. It is not contemplated that the 
driver brakes should be used for this last purpose. The 
other objections are answered by the facts that with 
the better brake shoes the wear of the driver tires is 
greatly diminished and that a device which is in- 
tended to be used only in emergencies is likely not to 
be used then. 





























tention to the subject of hydraulic forging with a view 





of which they are in charge. It is true that the 





| considerably higher. 


|iron. 


|} and a cheaper stock to carry than tank iron. 


Several of the mechanical engineers who are travel- | 
ling in Europe this summer will devote especial at- | 


of introducing it, if advisable, into the establishments | 


which must be encountered. As soon, however, us the 
market prices are affected by the lower cost of forging 


by hydraulic and other power, then will the American 
} OY 5 i . 


mechanic come forward with designs and devices 
which will overcome all existing difficulties and start 
the wheels moving in this direction. In another de- 
cade probably the smith shop will be as scientific in 


ee ‘ ; . | 
its operation and require as much attention from the | 


mechanical engineer as the metal and wood working 
shops, and the pattern maker will have added to his 
present duties that of producing quickly and accurate- 
ly the large number of dies required in the satisfac- 
tory operation of the modern forging machine. 





The time has come when locomotive builders need 
no longer hesitate about using steel in the construction 
of the details of locomotives. To-day steel can be 
obtained of good quality at prices per pound fully 
as low as that forcommon wrought iron, and the price 
of wrought iron of quality equal to that of the steel is 
For some time past the substi- 
tution of steel for wrought iron in the various details 
of locomotives at no increase of cost might have been 
accomplished by making a reduction in the thickness 
and weight of the details corresponding to the superior 
strength and reliability of the steel. Two years ago 
we saw alist of the various thicknesses, showing a 
comparison of the costs of wrought iron and steel 
sheets. Taking into account the differences in strength 
and other physical properties, this list showed that to 
do the same work in a majority of cases the steel 
was cheaper and more reliable. At the present time 
a comparison of the relative physical properties is 
unnecessary, because even with the same thicknesses, 
making no allowances for differences in strength, 
the steel no more than iron. Loco- 
motive builders should take advantage of this 
desirable condition, and get rid of the roughness 
characteristic of tank iron. There is no reason now 
why locomotive tanks, side sheets, deck plates, cylin- 
der and other casings should not be made of steel 
with a clean finish free from the roughness of rolled 
It costs less to keep steel well painted than 
wrought iron; less loss is experienced by inferior 
sheets when it is necessary to flange or bend them; 
and, as a whole, sheet steel isa cheaper stock to use 
The 
low price of steel has given an impetus to the steel 
stamping business, and several concerns are now pre- 
pared to furnish details of railroad equipment. 
stamped in any desired form or size. Thereisa 
slight additional cost at first for the dies, but when 
once made, with proper use, they have a long life. 
Steel cylinder head casings are now generally used by 
two or three locomotive works. The day is not far 
distant when many of the minor details of locomo- 
tives which it is desirable to make of stamped steel 
can be obtained ata price which will enable railroad 
compeaies to include them in their specifications for 
locomotives. 


costs 





The Railroad Gazette of June 14 gave a list of roads 
using automatic brakes and standard couplers. Be- 
side these there are eighteen roads which use the au- 
tomatic air brake and seven which have put on M. C, 


| B. couplers, but whose action thus far is to be regard- 


ed as experimental. They have equi pped less than 50 


cars each, but they nevertheless aggregate over 400 | 


cars with brakes and over 150 with couplers. Add- 
ing these figures, the totals are 29,438 freight cars with 
M. C. B. couplers and 85,195 with air brakes. The 
New York Central & Hudson River is using Gould 


couplers on all new freight cars, and is also putting 


| them on both ends of all freight cars which come to 


the shop for one new draw-bar. The Fall Brook Coal 
Company will put the same coupler on about 
500 cars which are now equipped with the Ames. 
|The Central of Georgia will soon have 1,000 new 
|cars in service with M. C. B. couplers. It 

| desirable to learn now both as to couplers and 
| brakes the indications as to future progress. 

| total of 30,000 cars, now equipped with automatic 


| 
' 





is | 


The 


‘ tay : 
couplers, is but a-_ beginning. The future 
,of automatic brakes in the territory west of 
j}the Missouri may be omitted from 


pretty well settled. Tor the rest of the country we 
find the use of brakes no more definitely determined 
than that of couplers. The highest possible tigures 
are but a small percentage of the nearly 1,000,000 cars 
now in service. A table of opinions recently pub- 
lished gives us no light on the prospects of reform, for 
the reason that the comparative importance of the 
persons giving them is unknown. The 23 who favor 
link-and-pin couplers may or may not include the 22 
who have used the M. C. B. type and who therefore 
san speak with some intelligence. The 
favor the M. C. B. standard may belong on roads 
which will not order 10,000 cars in the next five years, 
or, on the other hand, they may be able to decide the 
The 
vote should have been taken according to cars owned, 
The to which names attached 
evince hopeful minds but not much courage. General 
Superintendent Wade, of the Wabash, emphasizes 
the importance of preparing draft timbers and at- 
tachments for the M. C. B. type, whether the couplers 
are put on or not. 
willing to do this much ; it would then be possible to 


men who 


fate of the whole question within two years. 


opinions are 


The most pessimistic ought to be 


change 100,000 or 200,000 cars in a short time a very 
The testimony of a trainman con- 
cerning the danger to hands and fingers in coupling 
old couplers with certain automatic link-and-pin 
couplers is significant as showing that the dangers of 
the transition period are not to be wholly charged to 
That American rail- 
road managers are ready to make use of the best 
standards when they are fully convinced what the 
best standard is, is indicated by the statement of the 
Westinghouse people that a large number of roads 


few years hence. 


the vertical plane hook, per se. 


are replacing their passenger air brake equipment 
If the vaiue of 
automatic couplers for freight cars could be shown by 
an impressive object lesson such as that which so 
quickly spread the knowledge of the new brake all 
over the country last year, we perhaps could hope to 
see less doubt and apathy concerning them. 


with the new quick acting apparatus. 








The epistles of St. Paul to the Associations are yet 
ting as numerous as those to the Ephes‘ans and th: 


Colossians. Some of them are ** weighty and powe1 


ful :” some contain a lurking humor, as shown in the 
following parallel passages: 
Epistle of St. Paul to the 

Associations, 10, 6, ISS89. 

“The St. Paul road con- 
siders that the main stay of 
the Presidents’ agreemeut is 
the provision for giving some 
business to weaker lines, 
which cannot obtain itagainst 
stronger ones en maittained 
rates, and it certainly will not 
discourage this first attempt 
in that direction by failure to 
co-operate.” 


to the 


Epistle of St. Paul 
Romans, 15, 1, 
“We, then, that are strong 
cught to Lear the infirmities 
of the weak. Let every one 
| of us please his neighbor for 
his good to edification.” 








Unfortunately the & Alton was a 
| Roman, still less a ** foolish Galatian,” but a free-born 
American citizen, and it did not enjoy the humor of 
these reflections. It has, therefore, replied with some 
most unkind statements about St. Paul’s character 
and motives; less humorous than the letters we have 
quoted, but no less forcible. All of which 
prove that if the original St. Paul had tried writing 
letters to Americans instead of confining himself to 
Thessalonians, Corinthians, and other subjects of an 
effete monarchy, his published correspondence would 
not have been so wholly one-sided as it is at present. 


Chicago not 


goes to 


We do not believe that the Trunk Line Association 
will accept the resignation of Mr. Fink. He 
valuable « man to lose. itis not necessary for us tv 
bear testimony to his almost unique combination of 
character, nerve and intellectual ability. But 
hope that the railroads will give him as long a vaca- 


too 


is 


we 
| tion as he needs. He has been clearly overworked cf 
late. The not much the 
quantity of things to be done as in the strain and 
worry of the situation as a whole. There have been 
times in-the past when the actual amount of business 
in the office, physically speaking, was much greater 
than it There have been times when Mr. 
Fink himself had to deal with more figures, if not 
more men. But there has never been a time when so 
many questions of railroad policy neeced settlement 
by an impartial authority. The Inter-state Commerce 
law raised new questions and lessened the chance for 
deciding old ones by machinery. The prohibition of 
pools impaired the power of making contracts, and 
created all the more necessity for constant personal 
effort. 
fluence which could supply the place of a contract. 
and the demands upon his personal force were corre- 
We are glad, therefore, that he 
otherwise he would 
In the latter 


trouble has been in 


50 





is now. 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. Fink was the only man who had that in- 


spondingly greater. 
the | is going to Europe, because 
problem, as the policy of the principal lines there is! probably soon have gone to heaven. 
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case he would be permanently lost to the trunk lines, 
while in the former there is a chance of getting him 
back again. 





The communication from a Trainmaster, printed in 
another column, although in terms making inquiry 
about the meaning of certain rules in the standard 
code, in reality is a discussion of the usefulness and 
expediency of those rules. We cannot imagine that 
our correspondent is unable to understand what the 
phrases in question mean. In fact, he himself an- 
swers most of the questions he propounds. The O K 
is to be given as soon as an order is repeated: an order 
designated as a holding order holds a train at the place 
where the order is delivered; a train simply held is 
held indefinitely. These are the simple and natural 
meanings of the sentences quoted. It isa goood rule 
for any one, in the treatment of problems of this sort, 
to fellow the practice of magistrates, who decline to 
decide a hypothetical case. If trains are really 
delayed by the present rules our correspondent should 
state the actual circumstances and consider each 
case on its merits. We have little doubt, however, 
that the reasons actuating the Time Convention Com- 
mittee when they adopted this rule were quite simple. 
We do not know those reasons, but we venture to as- 
sume that the gentlemen of the committee were 
simply carrying out their idea of the time-honored 
principle of ‘‘always taking the safe side.” It may 
be admitted that many an order if left in the hands of 
an operator in such a shape as to hold trains indefi- 
nitely would cause more or less delay and incon- 
venience. It is true that it is inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of a time-table to hold back a 
train which would otherwise proceed on its rights; 
but then, for that matter, all telegraphic train orders 
are inconsistent with those fundamental principles. 
As soon as the dispatcher takes his key in the morning 
he is liable to at once begin overturning them. If, 
after he has carried on this process several hours and 
has a complicated array of orders in force, the wire sud- 
denly fails him, he must have some very clear and sum- 
mary method of cutting off the loose ends of his 
threads. As orders are liable to be of a great variety 
of forms and there are many contingencies that can- 
nut be accurately estimated, the committee deemed it 
wise to make no attempt to provide for every case. 
They simply said, We will draw the line at what seems 
to be the safest point and accept whatever disadvan- 
tages may be entailed. It would be impossible to form- 
ulate a simple rule which would cover all cases and 
cause no delay. Therefore, as troublesome failures of 
wires are very infrequent, the most practicable, sure 
and sensible way out of the possible complication is to 
leave each dilemma to be treated in the manner that 
shall appear the best possible at the time. A dispatcher 
knowing that he had an important train ** laid out ” 
at a certain point would take measures to send word 
to it by a messenger or otherwise; and in the last re- 
sort asensible and wide-awake conductor would flag 
himself to some point where he could get released. 








The Troubles in the Inter-state Commerce Railway 
Association. 





The withdrawal of the Chicago & Alton from the 
Inter-state Commerce Railway Association is un- 
fortunate but not surprising. Many of the news- 
papers exaggerate its importance. If the agreement 
on which the association was based had been firm and 
strong, its speedy rupture would have been a disaster. 
As it was, the course of events has been that which 
many railroad men expected and discounted in ad- 
vance, 

While the general objects of the association were 
desirable and important, the course actually pursued 
in forming it had many elements of danger. In the 
first place, as we said at the time, the purposes of its 
projectors were not quite what they should be. It 
was formed largely under the immediate influence of 
financiers. These men felt the unwillingness of in- 
vestors, and especially of European investors, to fur- 
nish capital for American railroad enterprises. They 
desired to restore confidence as a means of obtaining 
money for new finaucial operations. In one sense, this 
was a praiseworthy object; in another sense it was not. 
If the actual conditions of railroad operation could 
be so improved as to make American railroads deserve 
the confidence of investors, it was good for all parties 
concerned, but to obtain that confidence without fully 
deserving it would leave us worse off than we now 
are, One important element in the present depression 
is the duplication of roads which tuok place on such 
a large scale in 1886 and 1887. The loss 
of dividends is in no small measure a con- 
Sequence of this. The refusal to invest more 
money is a healthful reaction and a necessary means 





toward future improvement. Although railroad 
earnings now are somewhat better than they were a 
year ago, they have hardly reached the standard of 
1887, and railroad earnings per mile operated show a 
still worse relative condition. Under the circum- 
stances, increased mileage without increase in 
traftic is the last thing to be desired. The restoration 
of confidence without a radical and permanent im- 
provement in rates would have had precisely this 
damaging effect. This is what the bankers did not 
perceive’ They mistook the symptom for the realty, 
the appearance of health for health itself. They 
thought that if investors could be made to think that 
all was well, a good result would be attained, when 
really it would prove but a momentary stimulus to be 
followed by a still worse depression. This was their 
first error, and the root of all subsequent ones. 


Full of their desire to restore confidence, they pub- 
lished far and wide an account of what they were 
going to do before anything had been really accom- 
plished. This isa bad mistake in any case; it was 
specially bad in the present instance. It committed 
the financiers and some railroad men to the adoption 
of a pretentious policy, no matter what practical 
difficulties might stand in the way. Instead of build- 
ing their work up slowly, by quiet negotiation and 
gradual settlement of the practica] difficulties, they 
insisted on the signing of a paper which should pre- 
tend to do almost everything, but leaves the means of 
doing it unsettled. In this respect the ag-eement of 
January last was much more like a piece of Congres- 
sional Jegislation than a business document. No 
one familiar with the preliminaries can fail to see how 
much pressure was put upon those men who felt the 
practical difficulties or insisted on the unwisdom of 
making promises until you had some assurance that 
you could perform them. The railroad president who 
approved of the agreement met with the approval of 
public sentiment; the man who opposed it, however 
good his grounds, incurred odium. Practical objec- 
tions, though backed by bitter experience, were 
lightly waved aside in the same way that a political 
body shuts its eyes to the practical objections to trade 
legislation which happens to please the popular feeling 
of the time. If a man asked what a clause meant 
he was told to sign it first and find out what it meant 
afterward. 


Yet if there ever wasatime when careful action 
was needed, it was the beginning of the year 1889. A 


railroad pool or combination had to contend, not! 


mercly with the general difficuities which are always 
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to resist the present demoralization of rates. If peo- 
ple will stop expecting the association to accomplish 
what it cannot, the way will be ciear for it to try to 
accomplish what it can. The first step toward clear- 
ing the way is the withdrawal from the association of 
those roads which do not really want 
to belong to it. The Alton is such a _ road. 
Its traditions have looked toward independent action 
rather than toward combination. Two years ago it 
made a fightin favor of paying passenger commis- 
sions, although the associated railroads and the United 
States authorities alike disapproved of the practice. 
This was an extreme instance of the attitude of the 
road, but not on the whole an unfair illustration of it. 
Under these circumstances the association is better off 
without it than with it. It has been in general a con- 
servatively managed road and is not likely to pursue 
the policy of a free lance. Its withdrawal will prob- 
ably remove more disturbing elements than its inde- 
pendent action will create. 








A Word on Modern Car Construction. 


In connection with the illustration on another page 
of a fine example of a modern box car there are 
several features of recent development in car con- 
struction to which we wish to call attention. It has 
become the desire and intention of master car-build- 
ers on several of the most progressive roads to build 
their flat, gondola and box cars on the same general 
plan of sills, bolsters and trusses as far as possible. 
It is now, with such builders, the intention to carry 
all of the load by means of the truss rod and floor 
sills. It is not intended that the side framing of the 
house, or covering, of the car shall in any way be con- 
sidered as supporting the load on the car floor. The 
framing of the sides and ends is designed with special 
reference to the shifting of the loads, the resistance to 
bufting shocks and the swinging of car bodies when 
passing around curves at high speeds. The strains, 
when considered from this standpoint, are radically 
different from those which are the result of an attempt 
to carry the floorload by means of the side framing. 
Therefore, the careful observer will notice that most 
of the new designs of freight cars now constructed in 
this country are radically different in side framing 
from those built several years since. 

In calculating strains on the trusses and sills, it is 
customary to allow for a uniformly distributed load 
over the car floor. The amount of the load is 
equal to the capacity of the car, increased by a factor 
of safety, which must include the consideration of 


hard to overcome, but with special difficulties raised | the load as being suddenly applied, and must also 
by the Inter-state Commerce law. It was as easy to| comprehend the class of work which the car is intend- 
make a nominal agreement as ever, but it was much | ed to perform, Cars when constructed upon this princi- 
harder to enforce it. No wonder that those roads! ple will give far less trouble from sagging; the 


whose consent to the arrangement was extorted by 
pressure or given with reservations have proved an 
uncertain element from the start. No wonder that 
the first serious question which has arisen occa- 
sioned the withdrawal of an important system. 
This withdrawal takes place under circumstances 
which show how much irritation bas been felt in the 
immediate past. It is not based upon the failure of 
the Executive Board tocomply with any of the Alton’s 
demand, for the lumber rate troubles seem to be left in 
the background for the moment, and the live-stock 
has been diverted back to its original channels by 
order of the Board itseif. It is based upon sweeping 
charges of bad faith against another road. 


It is hard enough to maintain rates when all the 
roads go willingly into the association. When some 
goin reluctantly, the task becomes an impossible one. 
Whether the charges against the St. Paul were well 
founded or not, the feeling of the managers of the 
Alton rendered its speedy withdrawal necessary. In 
one sense we do not regret this result. The real diffi- 
culties of the situation must sooner or later fave mani- 
fested themselves. We believe that it is much™better 
that they should become obvious at once, before new 
capital has been attracted by false pretenses and before 
additional railroad construction, thus stimulated, has 
made the Northwestern rate problems still harder than 
they pow are. We believe that it is well for the bankers 
and financiers to see that a mere agreement of presi- 
dents is not enough to reform the existing evils, but 
that the machinery for carrying such an agreement 
into execution must be carefully discussed before we 
can tell how it will work. In the language of 
the day, we believe that the promoters of the enter- 
prise have heen properly punished for being ‘* too pre- 
vious.” On the other hand we do not think that the 
withdrawal of the Alton will prove adeath blow to 
the whole scheme, but only to the exaggerated hopes 
of a few of its promotors. We have great confidence 





trusses and sills having been designed to carry the 


| load without other assistance can be readily adjusted 


to any camber and keep at that adjustment. There 
are several details of construction that need careful 
attention in order to get the best results. They may 
be mentioned as follows : 

a. An increase in diameter of truss rods in the 
body. 

b. An increase in the end of the truss rod to such 
an extent that the diameter at the bottom of the 
thread, where the end is screwed on and where the 
turn-buckle is fastened, shall be greater than the di- 
ameter of the body of the rod. 

c. An increase of the bearing of the truss rod plates 
on the end sill. The amount of this increase must 
be considerable. It is doubtful if a too large bearing 
can be obtained at this point within the ordinary 
limits of design. 

d. An increase in the depth of the trusses, i, ¢., the 
distance between the centre of the sills and the centre 
of the truss rod, vertically. The greater this distance 
the more rigid will be the truss when framed, and, 
further, the deeper the camber, the less will be the 
pressure at the end bearings of the truss rods on the 
end sills; a reduction of this end pressure is most desir- 
able owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
area of bearing for the washer. 

e. Attention must be paid to the lateral bracing of 
the truss rods of great camber, otherwise they are 
liable to move laterally and allow the car to sag. 

The car shown in this issue was designed with 
these principles in mind. It is the resuit of ex- 
tended investigation by the officers who designed it. 
and in service has given results which show the cor- 
rectness of their conclusions, the substance of some of 
which is embodied in these remarks. 





The Car Accountants’ Convention. 





The fourteenth annual meeting of the Car Account- 


in Commissioner Walker and in the good sense of| ants’ Association will be held at Mackinaw Island, 
most of those who are associated with him intrying Mich., next Tuesday. In viewof the interesting work 
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laid out for the convention by the committee on sub- | 
jects for discussion, a full attendance is anticipated. 
The place of meeting seems to be somewhat isolated, 
but this association has a reputation for attending 
strictly to business, and isolation is good for that 
purpose. ‘The business in hand is of the first impor- 
tance. The members of this association can take 
credit for a good share of the progress in matters per. 
taining to their department which the railroads have 
made during the past two years, and they should see 
to it that the intricacies of the per diem question, the 
importance of uniformity in detail work of the car 
accuuntanv’s office, and the other matters decided 
upon for discussion, are made clear to the many who 
are still in doubt and clearer than ever to those who 
are prejudiced or unenthusiastic. 

The statistics collected by the per diem committee 
and submitted to the Time Convention showing the 
service of cars on forty-seven roads, have furnished a 
basis for much discussion during the past year as to 
the merits of the diferent plans which have been pro- 
posed for the introduction of per diem charges, and 
the present situation may be briefly recalled. The 
Atlanta meeting (1887) recommended the adoption of 
the mixed system on the basis of } cent per mile and 
15 cents per day; this was favorably reported on in 
1888 by the Time Convention committee, but the 
question was referred back to the committee by the 
convention for further investigation. At the Octo 
ber (1888) Time Convention the statistics above re- 
ferred to were submitted by the committee of the Car 
Accountants, who took occasion to reaffirm their be- 
lief in the prmciple of the mixed system, but sug- 
gested that the statistics indicated that the rate of 4 
cent per mile and 10 cents per day would be more 
acceptable and fairer to a large number of roads. 
This latter rate isthe one that the majority of the 
roads in the Time Convention voted two months ago 
to putin effect from Jan. 1, 1890. The statistics, 
however, have not yet been considered by the Car 
Accountants’ Association as a body, and there is 
much interest manifested to know whether the mem- 


bers will indorse the views expressed by their com- | 


mittee and adopted by the Time Convention or will 


stick to their original recommendation of the 4 cent} 


per mile and 15 cents per day rate, or take new ground 
altogether. As the per diem system 1s not to be put 
in operation until January, they will still have 
opportunity to present any further recommendations 
they may wish to make with regard to the matter to 
the October meeting of the Time Convention. 

One day of the coming meeting is to be entirely de- 
voted to the examination of the system and details of 
keeping car records and other matters pertaining to 
car service departments, with a view of bringing out 
a full discussion as to the merits of the different plans 
in use, each road having been requested to furnish a 
complete set of all its car service blanks. Such a dis- 


cussion as this should be of real practical value in | 
affording an opportunity to each car accountint of | 


knowing how the service is conducted on other roads, 


and of picking up new ideas to be put in use on bis} 
return home for the improvement of the service on his | 


own road. The importance of the car record office, 
as connected with the active operations of a road, has 
received considerable recognition during the past few 
years, a large number of roads having transferred the 
office from the accounting to the transportation de- 
partment; but as the extent of the usefulness of this 


office is dependent upon the information to be ob- | 


tained from it, stili further investigation of its methods 
will not be amiss, and should receive the attention and 
co operation of all roads. 

The vaiue of a clearing house as a means of looking 


after cars is a subject which has engaged the atten-| 


tion of a good many car-service men, and one which 
should be discussed at this meeting. It is a well 
known fact that some roads obtain much better 
service from cars than do others. For _ this 
various reasons are adduced. Local conditions which 


cannot be accurately compared with those in other 


territory are often important and are recognized; 
but yet in 


w rk is done. 
roads there. They claim that the New 
as computation of 


ments is concerned, but 
prompt movement and 


not efficient in 
preventing 


connec 61 with the department which does 


an | 


other cases are claimed to be of litt.e 
influence as compared with the plan under which the 
Many car-service men complain of the 
long detention, misuse and small performance of cars 
going into New Engiand, and attributes this to the) 
want of a better car-service system on many of the 
Englard 
cleating-house is economical aud practical so far 
mileage and making settle- 
securing 
misrouting, 
The movine of cars promptly and efficiently mnst 
be attended to by an energetic officer very closely 
the 
work, and it 1s vlaimed that a clearing house operat- 


= —— 





ing at arm’s length cannot do this. The introduction of 
a per diem system, either in complete form or modi- 
fied, the establishment of demurrage bureaus and 
other reform measures which are likely to be impor- 
taut features of car service work in the near future, 
render it particularly desirable that the merits and de- 
merits of all means for conducting this branch of the 
bu-iness be very fully discussed. An experienced car 
service man has suggested that car service bureaus. 
which, in consequence of the successful experiments 
at Omaha and Chicago, are likely to be established in 
numerous Cities at an early date, may prove useful as 
clearing houses for the computation and settlements 
of interchange car service charges, this department | 
being made a special branch of the bureau. The com- | 
plicated nature of all railroad operations which are 
affected by competitive business now renders any con- 
certed movement so extremely difficult that it is im- 
possible to say off hand how much merit there is iv 
this proposition, but the car accountants should be 
able to present facts from their experience which will 
help to a solution, 

The diversion of foreign cars from their legitimate 
routes is an evil which seems to‘ be growing greater 
instead of less, and it dces not appear that the per 
diem rate for interchange or the collection of demur- 
rage from consignees will do much toward curing it. 
If it is to be remedied at all it will probably have to 
be by means of a money penalty to be paid by the road 
responsible for misuse. The Time Convention has 
once voted against the adoption of any rule enforcing 
a penalty, and it is doubtful whether the friction en-| 
gendered by any mearure so stringent would not be | 
quite as harm'‘ul as is the present state of things, but | 
it is io be hoped that those who favor the enforcement | 
of a penalty will not fail to agitate the subject and to 
keep the facts well before the Convention. If positive | 
action does not seem desirable or cannot be secured, 
agitation may be of some avail. 











The Chicago-St. Paul Situation. 


W bere there is smoke there must be fire, and surely there 
is smoke enough about the St. Paul freight rate situation. 
At the beginning of the lake season the first class rate from 
the seaboard to St. Paul or Mmpeapolis via Lake Superior, 
was fixed at 89 cents. The same rate was made via Cmicago, 
granting the Chicago-St. Paul roads 38 cents when the traffic 
came via Lake Michigan. Meanwhile the-lake rate to Duluth 
was 70 cents, as compared with 54 cents to Chicago, about 
the whole of this advance over the Chicago rate going to the 
Northern lake lines. 

There are good reasons why the Lake Superior lines should 
have a larger revenue per 100 los. than the Lake Michigan 
lines, the density and regularity of the traffic and the presence 
of such strong tramp competition making rates to Chicago 
from Buffalo naturally lower than to Duluth, Perhaps this dis- 
| parity was made too great; such would seem to be the logic 
| of the outcome, for the first-class price, New York to Duluth 
and St. Paul, wassoon re uced, and to-day (:he 21st) is made 
the same as to Chicago, 54 cents. The Truuk lines are more 
or less closely connected with the Chicago & Northwestern 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, while the holdings of 
stocks are known to be somewhat in the same hands. The 
| extreme difficulty of the position of these roads under these 
reductions was foreseen, and, doubtless, was one great reason 

the difference made by the Lake Superior lines 
their rates from Buffalo, as compared with Chi- 
till recently. Some reduction of these differ- 
ences was, however, almost certainly inevitable, 
considering that the distances. by lake from Buffalo 
were substantially the same to Superior as to Michigan 
ports. Tuis last reduction of the New York and St. Paul 
rate to54 cents isan extreme one and may have been made by 
| the Lake Superior Transit Co., the strougest Northern lake 


| for 
in 
cago, 


Chicago jubbing trade in the whole Northwest, and this is a 
prize worth spending money to keep. 

In the case of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
against the Fliut & Pere Marquette, where the latter made a 
rate on flour and grain 21g cents less from Milwaukee to 
New York on thrcugh St. Paul shipments than on shipments 
from Milwaukee proper,Commissioner Bragg decided that the 
fact of the St. Paul road charging to Milwaukee a fixed sum 
did not invalidate the claim that there was a through rate to 
New York, and hence the case against the railroad was dis- 
missed. The commissioners added that a difference of 
2i¢ cents per 100 lbs. was not much, but that the reila- 
tionship between through and local was always open 
to the judgment of the commission. The Chicago people 
are confident that the difference between 60 cents local and 
28 cents, proportion of through rate, would be promptly 
condemned, Then they rely on the precedent of that Hanniba! 
grocery case, wherein the jury decided that 12 cents difference 
between a Hannibal local rate and a Missouri Pacific propor- 
tion of a through Chicago rate was an undue advantage to 
the latter. However, the whole matter may come out it is 
likely that the railroads between Chicago and St. Paul will 
lose a portion of their revenue which they can ill spare. 








The Pennsylvania railroad bas had several thousand men 
at work on its various lines aff-cted by the flood and suc- 
ceeded in opening the main line between Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh on Friday, June 14, just two weeks after the 
disaster, and all through trains, except the New York and 
Chicago limited, were resumed by Saturday. Considerable 
portions of the line were single track, and it was not ex- 
pected to have che double track comp!eted much before Juve 
22. Tne route via Sunbury, Lock Haven and Tyrone was 
used only one or two days, the main line being ready nearly 
as soon as was tne Bald Eagle Valley road. The road an- 
nounced that it would receive through freight by the middle 
of this week. Many consumers of coal, coke and other 
commodities at poiuts on the Pittsburgh division bad nearly 
consumed their stock on band beforethe resumption of traffic. 
The New York, Lake Erie & Western was crowded with a 
great volume of through freight occasioned by the break in 
the Pennsylvania, and the Baltymore & Obio secured a 
good deal of passenger traffic between New York and Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, baviog put on a special line of sleep 
ing cars between these cities. Vice-president Frank Thom- 
son and other officers of the Pennsylvania took an active 


| part in the construction of the temporary work and were 


on the ground continuously for a week or more. Chief 
Engineer W. H. Brown, while sounding the river at Mayes 
Bridge, near Lewistown, had a narrow escape from drown 
ing, his boat capsizing and throwivg him into the river. 
it is announced tbat the company has already given out con 
tracts for building new stone viaducts at three or fuur im 
portant points, including those on the Conemaugh east of 
Jobnstown. The total damage to the Pennsylvania, includ 
jng the Nortbern Central and Philadelphia & Erie, 


is roughly estimated, by a newspaper correspondent 
who seems to. have talked with some of the officers 
of the road, at $1,500,000, divided as _ follows: 


5,000 men 15 days at $2 per day, $150,000; lumber and 
materials, $100,000; replacing bridges, $500,000. Other 
extra work is counted at $250,000 more, making in all about 
$1,000,000. A half million dollars is allowed as the prob- 
able value of the locomotives and cars destroyed and of the 
freight in transit lost or damaged. The loss from interruption 
to traffic is not included, but approximate calculations put 
it at $400.000 net earnings. 

The Philadelphia & Reading, whose principle trouble was 
between Sunbury and Williamsport, got its line to Wi'liams- 
port 11 operation a little before the Peun-ylvania. The 
company concentrated its forces and succe2ded in comp] ting 
the temporary bridge over the Susquehanna at Sunbury 
17!¢ hours ahead of the Pennsylvania. 





Serious floods doing a great deal of damage .o various 
railroads were reported in Kansas on Sunday, and in South 
ern and Western New York on Monday and Tuesday of this 
week. Many highway bridges were wasbed away in the 
vicinity ct Fort Scott, and the railroads there had extensive 
washouts. At Jamestown, N. Y., many bridges were carried 





| ine, for the purpose of forcing a solution of the problem. 
| This last rate, while it continues, must stop shipments to St. 
| Paul via Chicago, and, even if advanced, will leave but a 
few cents to the rail carriers from Chicago. Already the 
Chicago shippers are threatening all the terrors of the law 
because these roads have been taking New York freight to St. 


Paul for 28 cents first class while charging local skipments | 


60 cents, but it was this or nothing, and this alternative 
does not seem likely to be any less severe while vavigation 
lasts. The s.tuation seems to be, can the combination com- 
pel St. Pau: rates frcm the seaboard to be made on a Chicago 
basis plus a local Chicago to St. Paul? If nut, the Chicazo 
roads have a choice of three things: First, a reduction of all 
local rates to the proportion compulsory on through; this 
| would be a loss so serious as to reduce local ra es throughout 
the whole systems and perh ps below fixed charges. Next, 
an abandonment of the through traffic between St. Paul and 
New York to the Burlington and Northern, which it is con- 
ceded has no local busimess to speak of, and must 
continue tu compete for the through. Practically this is 
almost as bad as the first, for this road crosses the other roads 
at La Crosse, Prairie du Chien, Winona, etc., and the local 
rates, 1f compelled to be reduced from those pomts, would 
unsettle the whole, The Jast alternative is a loval rate inde- 
pendent of the through. 
are anticipativg, and around this, from the present outlook, 








| of the wasuouts and landslides. 


This is what Chicago merchants | les than 40. 


‘the fight is tocome, Of course, sucha plan weuld stop the about three hours longer than the all rail night trams, 


away, and the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio and other 
railroads had bad wasbouts. All the roads in the vicimity of 
Elmira, N. Y., had to suspend train movements on account 
The yards and shops of the 
| New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Hornellsville, N. Y.. 
were flooded, and many temporary highway bridges erected 
after the flood of June 1 were carried off. At Peru, Ind,. on 
| Tuesday, a destructive wind storm destroyed several bui.d- 
| iags, and some freight cars of the Lake Erie & Western were 
| blown by the wind thr: uh the walls of the company’s shops 

The New York & New England Terminal Co. has secured 
control of large piers at the foot of Rutgers and Jefferson 
streets on the Kast River in New York City and will erect 
ircn sheds thereon to accommodate the traffic of the New 
York & New England and the Housatonic roads which is to 
be taken toand from the southern terminus of the roads at 
Wilson’s Point, Norwalk, Conn., by fluats and steamers. 
The utterances of President Bostwick reported by the New 
York papers indicate thet the companies will compete for 
| passenger business between Boston and New York, calling 
| this a ** water route,” and making the rate $3, the same as 

the price by the Sound steamers, though the rail ride (via 
| Hawileyville), would be about 200 miles and the water route 
The time proposed is “about two hours 
| shorter than that of the Stonington line” which would be 
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The New York Board of Trade and Transportatiov, which 
was the principal plaintiff in the well-known car-load lot 
cases brought before the Inter-state Commerce Commission 
last winter, bas passed resolutions protesting against the in- 
troduction of the Trunk Line official classification into 
Southern territory by the action of the through lines between 
New York and New Orleans. They cite the fact that the 
large differences between carload and less than car-load 
rates which characterize this classification have been hereto- 
fore comparatively unknown in Southern territory, and as-ert 
that just geographical and transportation considerations are 
violated by the present change. It is reported, by the way. 
in dispatches from Washington that a deci-ion in the carload 
load lot cases may shortly be expected from the Commission, 
much of the delay having been occasioned by the sickness of 
Commissioner Schoonmaker. 








The Inter-state Commerce Commission has issued a new 
and revised edition of the Rules of Practice before that body, 
adding several new ones that have been found necessary by 
experience, and containing also concise and complete forms 
for complaints and other proceedings before the Commission: 
Care bas been taken to make these rules as simple as possible. 
and by their aid business men can, if they desire, prepare 
their papers themselves. The Commission desires to have 
the rules generally distributed, and on application, the Sec- 
retary will furnish copies without charge. 








The Legislature of Indiana has passed a law requiring rail- 
roads to destrvy thistles and other weeds on all lands occu- 
pied by them; this must be done every year between July 1 
and Aug. 20, and the penalty for non-compliance is $25 As 
the fine may be sued for before a justice of the peace by any 
aggrieved person the amount named must evidently be mul- 
tiplied by the number of Jand-owners along the line. While 
roads will doubtless for their own interest cut down all 
weeds before they go to seed, the’ provision of the law 
which requires «/l roadway to be cleared is rather absurd. 
Where a railroad hes along a worthless swamp or an exten- 
sive tract of timber the noxious character of the weeds out- 
side the fence might counteract any amount of care on the 
part of the trackmen. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Time and Speed Chart. By E. S. Crull. Rand, McNally | 


& Co., Chicago, price $1. 

This is a handy pecket book, by which the rate of speed at 
which a train is running can be quickly found when the 
time and distance are knowa: the time necessary to run a 
certain distance when the rate of speed is given, and the dis- 
tance covered in acertain trme when the rate of speed is 
known can also be readily found. The work is similar to 
Fleming’s Time-table Constructor, but 1t is arranged on a 
different plan, the rate of speed being at the head of each 
page, and the distances and times printed in order down the 
columns, It also gives figures for tenths cf miles, while 
Fleming shows nothing but even miles. The latter shows 
nothing higher than 100 miles at €0 miles per hour, while 
Crull’s compilation extends to 150 miles at 69 miles per 
hour. There is little choice between the different plans 
pursued, th ugh we should judge that Fleming’s work is the 
bandier for timing trains, while Crull’s is the better adapted 
for making up time-tables. 








Foreign Technical Notes 

in Hurgary the government has recently acquired a line 
which completes the state railroud system to Fiume, on the 
Adriatic, the Hungarian seaport. The government has long 
done all it could to develop the commerce of this port, but the 
road just acquired was often not willing to accept the very 
low rates which the government proposed for this purpose. 

The last report on the railroads of the German Empire 
Classes about one-ninth of the length of the roads as within 
Station limits; the rest as ‘open road.” Of the latter 10,565 
miles were single track, 10,933 double-track, ard 52 miles 
had three or more tracks. The number of railroad cro sin s 
at grade was 129; overhead, 262; und: rneatb, 309. Tne 
number of junctions between stations was 853. Highway or 
Street cr ssings at grade numbered 59,202: cverbead, 2,744; 
underneato, 9,288. The weigbt of iron ties (or other iron 
sleepers) increased from 730.000 to 770,000 tons during the 
year. The average weight of rails, where T rails are used with 
cross-ties (as in nine-tenths of the track), was 110% tons per 
mile, or 70}4 lbs. per yard; and the average weight of joints 
and other iron used was 25,016 Ibs. per mile. Nearly one- 
half of the rails in track are still iron, and only 644 miles 
were changed from iron to steel during the year. The length 
of track on iron sleepers was 9,159 miles, and increased 659 
miles during the year, while the length on wooden ties in- 
creased but 394 miles. The average number of wooden ties 
per mile was 1,765—just about a yard apart, and 7314 per 


cent. of them were impregnated with some preserving mix- 
ture. 





The lake of Lucerne is getting to be pretty well provided 
with mountain railroads. Besides the two famous ones up 
the Rigi there has been one for some time directly south of 
Lucerne up the Burgenstock. This spring a fourth, to the 
Summit of Pilatus, at the west end of the lake, has been 
Opened. Pilatus is higher even than the Rigi: but more 
likely to be cloudy at the summit, which is 6,792 ft. above 
the sea. This is probably the solidest of all the cog wheel 
mountain railroads, which are now numbered by the score in 


Switzerland. The substructure is of masonry, capped with 
granite. All the brides are of stone. There are seven tun- 
nels, from 35 to 317 ft. long. The superstructure is who ly 
of iron and steel, fastened to the masonry substructure by 
strong screws. The cogged rail is raised somewhat above 
the level of the other rails. It has a double row of vertical 
cogs cut out of the solid bar. The engine and car forma 
sing e vehicle, with seats for 32 passengers, with four cog- 
wheels which engage in the cog-rails in pairs. In running 
down, all the wheels can be braked with automatic brakes. 
They were built by the Swiss Locomotive Works of Win- 
terthur. 





Many of us will remember a visit made to Russia a few 
years ago by suudry American capitalists and engineers, for 
the purpose, it was said, of engaging in some great enter- 
prise involving the development of vast fields of valuable 
coal in that country. We have not heard that they actually 
evgaged in the propo-ed enterprise, and it would seem that 
no one else has, if we may trust a report ina German paper 
that the Minister of Transportation has recently felt him-elf 
compelled to authorize the Kursk, Charkov & Asov Railroad 
Co, to purchase English coal for its own use. The newspaper 
reporting this says this fact is equivalent to the ‘moral 
bankruptcy of the Kussian coal industry; for this railroad 
runs directly through the Donez coal field, whose vast wealth 
of coal bas been widely proclaimed.” Now there is talk of 
forming a company for preparing peat for fuel, by a promis- 
ing new method, there being vast expanses of peat bogs in 
the country. 

The head of the Austrian State Railroad recently spoke 
in Parliament of the use which his administration bad made 
of its power to grant free passage, ‘* traveling favors” in the 
Austrian euphemism. He said that 2,500 bad been issued to 
paupers (if that is the proper translation for ‘‘ persons wuolly 
propertyless”), and 1,500 to various other persons who he 
explained were chiefly their own employés and their families, 
and persons to whom they were granted for commercial rea- 
sons, which means, we suppose, ‘“‘on account of freight.” 
This, he thought, was not much, considering the millions of 
other passengers carried. He didn’t see his way clear to 
abolish the practice entirely so long as the other railroads 
maintained it. Astoa charge that members of Parliament 
ride free, it was not true. Even the managers of the railroads 
bad to pay, and the members of the boards of directors of 
the private railroads. 


The Austrian Minister of Commerce has called attention 
to the great number of rebates and other special reductions 
of rates which the Austrian railroads make, and which, in 
accordance with the law, they are compelled to publish in a 
sort of Austrian Railroad Gazette. These numbered 3,490 
in 1886, 3.671 in 1887 and 4,065 last year. He says that 
many of these are substant‘ally 1epeated year after year, and 
he proposes that, when they have thus been shown to be per- 
manently necessary, they be included in the regular rates, 
and the special reductions be confined, as far as possible, to 
cases where required temporarily, and especially he recom” 
mends the greatest possible restriction of the payment of 
rebates. 








Railroads and Locomotives in England. 

Those who are visiting England this summer may be in- 
terested to know the total locomotive equipment of the coun- 
try, and wish to become familiar, 1n a general way, with tne 
peculiarities of the different roads. The following ext: acts 
trom a paper by Robert G. ~mitb, Stevens Lustitute, pub- 
lished iu the Indicator, will give some particulars which weie 
gathered in a recent visit to England. 

The most noticeable point about trains in England, aside 
from their appearance, is the great number that are ruu: 
this, of course, signifies many locomotives. There are, in 
round numbers, 15,000 locumotives 1u use on English rail- 
roads, wuereas there are about 3U.000 im this country. The 
number of 1 comotives on each raiiread 1s as follows; there 
are, perbaps, 20 or 30 other smaller roads having trom 5 to 
100 locomotives each: 


London & North Western. 
Midland....... » Dh itiedie 
Great Western. 
North Eastern.. 
Great Northern. 
Great Eastern 
Caledonian. . 
North British............. 

Lancashire & Yorkshire............... 
Manchester, Sheftield & Lincolnshire 
London & South Western i" 
London, Brighton & South Coas' 
South Eastern. .............. 
Glasgow & South Western.. 
London, Chatham & Dover............ 
Great Southern & Western of Ireland. 
Great Northern of Ireland _......... 
Midland Great Western of Ireland. 
North Statforsdhire....... ieee ewe ae ee 
North London (suburban)..............65 ccceeeeees ey 
Underground lines...... Likbbidcbaceuaesabnesaka eden sitpeh once 


The London & North Western runs from London to Liver- 
pool, furms part uf the west coast route to Scotland, and 
brancbes out to every city in the northwestern counties of 
England. For ruuning the fast and light traffic, engines 
with single drivivg wheels are _ used. The aew 
express engines bave four driving wheels, with a 
pair of leading wheels which have ra ial axle boxes. 
For beavier traffic a similar type is used, which bas smaller 
wheels. Tbere are about 100 passenger locomot:ves on 
the Webb compound system. The freight locomotives 
are the standard Engl'sh * goods” engine. They have six 
driving wheels, all flanged and rig:d, and the cylinders 
are placed inside. ‘There are several sizes of these. 
These locomotives are also used for uravy passenger trains 
and for shifting purposes. 

Suburban traffic is worked by a variety of locomotives, the 
standard pattern having four driving-wheels and a leading 
and a trailiug pair of wheels, which have radia! uxle-boxes. 


Locomotives. 
2,500 
































The workshops of this company are situated at Ciewe, and 
are remarkably compreheusive, as they include blast furnaces 


and steel plants. There are two Bessemer plants, each with 
two 5-tou couverters, A 20-ton Siemens-Martin furnace is 
in u-e, and a similar one is building. Rails, boise:-plate, 
wheel tires, etc., are all made here. 

The Midland.—As its name indicates, this line runs through 
the midiand counties of Eugiand, from London, There are 
more curves and beavier grades on tbis than on the other 
truok lines. In this respect it resembles an American road 
mure thau the others. ‘Tbe nature of tbe road bus neces-itated 
the adoption, fivally, of the bogie truck. Toe passenger 
carriages bow built, ins-ead of beg mounte. on ix wheels 
attarbed to the frame, are quite long, and are carried on two 
four-wheel or six-wheel trucks. 

The lucomotives for express service somewhat resemble our 
own; they bave four d-iving-wheels avd a leading four- 
wheeled truck, called **Adams’ bogie.” For freight service 
the staudard “goods” type is used, baving six driving- whcels 
and insive cylinders. Suburban traffic is worked by engines 
having side tanks. They are arrenged accoidiug to the 
Fornt y plan, with tour driving-wheels and a four-# veel truck 
bebind. 

The shops of this railroad are locat+d at Derby, where gll 
tbe building and repairing 1s done. The engives and cars of 
this road are paiuted a vark red color. 

Great Western —This live 1uus from London to Birming 
ham, etc., and to the western coast. It 1s peculiar, in that 
it has a broad-gauge track 7 ft. in width, runoing from 
London to Piymouth. An extra rail is laid, like the Ene 
Ra:lroad’s ol 1 6-tt. gauge, alongside the rail of the standard 
gauge. There are but a few broud-gauge engives left, but 
tuere are some seven or eight trains each way daily, which 
are very comfortable and run with great speed. The 
rails are laid on longitudiual sleepers, which are beld to- 
gether about every 8 or 10 ft. by cross-ties. The rails used 
are those invented by Bruvel, aud are simiar to the Ameri- 
cap centre-bearing street-car rail. 

Tue broad-gauge express locomotives are thove originally 
built by Daniel Goocb in 1818, but they bave been entirely 
rebuilt, aluhouzh almost exactly on the same lines, These 
engines bave no domes: the boiler is 54 in. diameter, and the 
steam pressure carried is 140 lbs, The cylinders are inside. 

Standard gauge express trains are drawn by engines with 
single drivers, aud single leading and trailing wheels. 

For general passenger work, there is a class of locomotives 
baving four driving wheels, witu a leading pair of wheels, 
and inside cylinders. Two classes are used fur local passen- 
ger trains, each baving four driving wheels, inside cylinders 
anu side tanks; the tirst class have a pair of leading wheels, 
the second a pair of trailing wheels. The locomotives on this 
railroad are painted dark green. 

North Eastern,—This line forms part of the east coast 
route to Scotland, and runs from York and Newcastle to a)) 
parts of that section. The passenger locomotives have four 
driving wheels, a pair of leading wheels, and cylinders inside. 
The freight locomotives are of the standard “goods” 
type. There are a number of Forney  locomo- 
tives in use on _ local _ traffic. The most smter- 
esting feature of this railrcad is a number of loco- 
motives buit on Worsdell’s compound system. In this ar- 
rangement, two inside cylinders of different diameter are 
used, one for high and the other for Jow pres-ure. The slide 
valve is on top of the cylinders, and Joy’s valve gear is used. 
The express engines are built on this system, and bave four 
driving wheels with a four-whee) leading truck. This rail- 
way differs from others in England in having several shops, 
for both repairing and building. along its line. 

Great Northern.—On this road, which runs from London 
to York, and forms part of the east coast route to Scotland, 
travel the finest looking express locomotives in tbe world. 
These locomotives have a single pair of drivers. a pair of trail- 
ing Woee!s. and a four-wheel truck or ** bogie ” in front, The 
driving wheels are 8 ft. in diameter. For local passenger 
trains two classes of locomotives are used; both bave in-ide 
cylinders aud four drivers, one class having a pair of leadin 
wheels and the other a pair of trailing wheels. Those al 
for freight service are the standard *‘ goods,” but fast freigbt 
trains are often run with the second class of passen- 
ger engines just mentioned. Shifting is done by six-wheel 
saddie tank engivues with inside cylinders. Suburban traffic 
about Londun is bandled by heavy Forney locomotives, with 
inside cylinders, 

The shops of this line are at Doncaster. In the erecting 
room hydraulic traveling cranes are used. This company 
paint their locomotives green. 

Great Eustern.—This railway’s business is between London 
and the eastern coast. 

There are a number of varieties of locomotives on this 
road. There are some single-driver express locomotives, 
something like those on the Great Northern. 

The old class of passenger locomotives have outside cylin- 
ders, four driving wheels and a leading pair of wheels. Some 
of these have been rebuilt witn larger boilers, and with a 
four-wheel tru -k or *‘ bogie.” They are extremely ugly en- 
gives, with round connecting rods, ornameuted splashers and 
aun open cab. The new passenger engines bave iuside cylin- 
ders, four driving wheels and a pair of leading wheels with 
radial axle boxes, The standa'd six-wheel ** goods” engines 
are of several sizes. For shiftung purposes a very neat six- 
wheel engine witb side tanks is used, having inside cylinders. 

There are for suburban traffic two classes of tank-locomo- 
tives, Both have iuside cylinders. four driving wheels and 
side tanks, Ove bas a_ four-wheel truck b-bind, 
as in the Forney type; the other basa single pair of wheels 
in front and bebind, which have radial axle boxes, The lo- 
comotives of this railway are painted dark blue. 

The shops are located just outside London, at Stratford. 
Tbh y were commenced forty years ago, and the plant isa 
large one but. not arranged in as convenient a way asa mod- 
ern one would be laid out. 

The Westinghouse air brakes are used on this railway, and 
in tank engines the air reservoirs are copper tubes of large 
diameter, running along uuder the tank on each side. 

Ca/edonian.—This line runs from Carlisle to Glaszow and 
Edinburgh, being part of the west coast route to Scotland. 
It is remarkable that this railway uses locomotives a)must 
entirely witb outside cylinders. Most of the passenger en- 
gines have four driving wheels with a smali leading pair. 

Some Forney locomotives that look very much lke our 
own are also used. 

North British —This railway is the nortbern end of the 
east coast route to Scotland. and 1uis to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, It bas a pumber of eight-wheel pa-senger engives 
with inside cylinders, which are used for express service. 
Tne older locomotives on this road have no domes. 

London & South Western.—Most of tbe passenger locomo- 
tives u-ed on this Jive differ only im detail from ourstandard, 
and are very handsome engines, There is a very fine class 
u-ed for local traffic; these engines are of the * bogie” type, 
with the frames extended backward iv order to carry the 
water tank, this being supported by a pair of small wheels, 
It is exactly the reverse of the ** Fiudson” locomotives used 
in this courtry. Water is also carried in side tanks as well. 

London, Brighton d& South Co +st.—Ic is remarkable that 
while so much trouble 1s taken to have smal] wheels in_ront 
of a locomotive in order to insure sate ruoping, this railway 
runs express trains with locomotives having fcur large driving 








wheels in front, with a single pair of small wh-els bebind. 
The flanges on the second pair of drivers are cutaway, The 
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cylinders are placed inside. For tbe numerous light trains | 
that are run, two classes of side-tank locomotives 
are used. The first class have wheels arranged as in the 
express engines just described ; the second class have six 
driving wheels, and are much smaller than toe first. The 
locomotives of this railway are painted an ochre color and 
are very carefully finished. They are fitted with speed indi- 
cators and other contrivances. The Westinghouse air brake 
is used. 

North London.— This 1s principally a surface railway, but 
runs at times on viaducts and through tunnels. A very 
large local passenger business is done throughout the north- 
ern part of the city, and all the locomotives are in constant 
use. The locomotives are ‘‘bogie” engines, with four driving 
wheels and a four-wheel leading truck. The cylinders of 
most of them are outside, aud water is carried in saddle 
tanks, no tender being used. There are some six-wheel 
engines that resemble very closely the shifting engines (Class 
D) on the West Shore. 

The shops are situated in Bow, East London, and with the 
exception of afew of the older locomotives, all have been 
byilt at these shops. These are the first shops that the writer 
visited, and many things here noticed are not at all peculiar 
to this railway alone. 

All drawings of locomotive are colored by a brush, to indi- 
cate the material to be used. In the erecting shop a whole 
drawing of each class, thus colored, is hung up on the wall. 
The detailed drawings are supplied to workmen in the form 
of tracings on two rollers. No blue prints seem to be used in 
England; all tracings are made by girls. 

Copper fire boxes are used, with wrought-iron stays. The 
thread is cutall along the stays, but it is turned off in the mid- 
dle. <A hole is drilled in each end cf the stay. Giffard’s in- 
jector is used on the locomotives. In the new engines the 
almost universal screw reverser 1s superseding the hand lever; 
a traveling pointer shows the point of cut off. The side rods 
have solid ends ; they are first forged into rectangular sec- 
tion, and then are channeled out in a miiling machine. 

All the locomotives on this line use water from a tank 
above the engine sbed. The water is city water, but is 
forced through many thicknesses of cloth which bas been 
wasbed in dilute sulphuric acid. A great deal of lime is 
thus extracted. The trains are stopped by a chain brake, 
operated by a massive wheel in the guard’s compartment in 
the rear car. 

Mersey Tunnel.—This railway deserves special mention on 
account of the enormous locomotives used. These have 
inside cylinders, six driving-wheels and a four-wheel truck 
behind. The water tanks are at the sides, and over the 
truck. The dimensions of ‘‘No l” are: Driving-wheels, 
4 ft. 7 in.; cylinders, 21 x 26 in.; weight in working or- 
der, 152,012 Ibs. Of this weight, 115,556 lbs. are on 
the drivers, and, with a steam pressure of 150 jbs., these 
are some of the mcst powerful locomotives in the world. 


Locomotive Builders.—There are a number of firms that 
supply locomotives by contract. Most railways build their 
own locomotives, but freyuently, when their shops are over- 
crowded, orders are given to builders. Most of the firms, 
however, supply other macbinery as well, so that there are 
no works like the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Orders for 
locomotives come usually from the colonies and railroad con- 
tractors. Locomotive works are located in Leeds, Manches- 
ter, Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. The works of Robert Stephen- 
son & Co, are in Newcastle. This firm, besides making loco 
motives, does considerable marine engine building. The 
plant is built around the original shop where the ‘** Rocket” 
was made. 








Twenty years ago, when railways were commenced in 
Japan, everybody connected with them was British, from 
the director and chief engineer down to the firemen, but now, 
although as many miles are now builtin one year as it for- 
merly,took,half a,dozen,to get through, practically everything 
in the way of construction and direction is done by the 
Japanese, without foreign assistance, and the rumber of 
foreign employs is very small. The engines, rolling stock, 
rails and bridges are for the most part imported from Eng- 
land, and this is likely to continue for a very considerable 
time, as the production of iron and steel from Japanese 
ores is much more expensive than from European. 

We think, therefore, that for many years to come Japan 
will afford a good market for our heavier manufactures in 
iron and steel, and for machine tools of various kinds. 

The telegraph system of Japan is now one of the most com- 
plete in the world, and is practically independent of foreign 
assistance. The highly trained students of the various col- 
leges have developed into good ielegraph engineers, who are 
able to stand their own with even the best foreign experts, as 
is clearly shown by the parts they havetaken in the various 
international congresses which have been held for the dis- 
cussion of telegraph matters. Moreover, they have not by 
any means confined themselves to the telegraph side of their 
profession. Electric lighting is much more common in Tokio 
than it is in many of our large towns, andthe Japanese have 
not only taken advantage of al! the progress which has been 
made in Europe and America, bu‘ they think, and not with 
out reason, that they have been able to make some develop- 
ments of their own in that way. 

The mines of Japan are capable of a very great develop- 
ment. A few of these are practically under the control of 
foreign engineers; but much progress is not likely to be 
made till foreign capital bas greater inducements for invest- 
ment than it has at present, and this cannot take place until 
the treaties are revised. 

For some time past there has been quite a ‘‘ boom” in 
Japan in the floating of limited liability companies for in- 
dustrial purposes. No doubt there has been, along with 
this, a considerable amount of speculation; but many of the 
concerns have been founded on a sound basis, and are now 
making good returns for the money invested in them. All 
sorts of industries have thus been started, especially those 


connected with chemical manufactures, weaving and 
spinning, and the articles required fur domestic use. 
The greater part of the plant required for these 


has gone out from this country and the continent of 
Kurope; but it must be evident that in a comparatively short 
time Japan will make herself practically self-contained, as 
indeed she was before the period when foreigners settled on 
her shores in any large numbers, which is not much more 
than a generation ago. Japan is ambitious of becoming the 
Britain of the East, and is therefore anxious to have a good 
navy and a large mercantile marine. For the same reasons 
which will compel her to buy her railway materials abroad, 


she must or many ~years to come _ purchase 
her ships and engines in foreign countries, and 
Britain must exert herself to obtain a fair share 


of these. Hitherto she has had the largest share, but others 
are now beginning to compete with us, and it may be found 
that in the future it will not only be more difficult to obtain 
orders, but further that work must be executed with a smaller 
margin of profit. 

The conclusion at which we arrived with regard to China 
may be repeated with regard to Japan—that is, that we fear 
there is but a slender prospect of findisg in Japan a con- 
stantly growing market ror our manufactured goods, or an 
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ublimited field in which our young engineers may obtain con- 
genial and lucrative employment for many years tocome. As 
a market for machinery, Japan will probably long continue to 
be of great importance to British manufacturers; but in other 
matters we cannot hope for much improvement on the state 
of things now existing.—Industries. 





TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

I'he Northern Pacific has placed an order for 76 locomo- 
tives with the Baldwin works. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has placed an order for 12 with the 
Baldwin works and 12 with the Pittsburgh Locomotive and 
Car Works. 

The Richmond & Danville has ordered three passenger 
engines of the Pittsburgh works. 

The Central of Georgia has ordered 20 locomotives of the 
Dickson Manufacturing Co., of Scranton, Pa. 

The Alabama Great Southern this week received three new 
mogul engines from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, of 
Philadelphia. 

A new locomotive was completed last week at the Man- 
chester Locomotive Works for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 





e. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works has commenced 
delivering eight-wheel engines, with 18 24 cylinders, to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, which recently 
placed an order for 10 of them with these works. 


Car Notes. 

There are now about 600 cars in service fitted with the 
Bosmann ice tank. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
200, the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 100, and 63 
are run on the Illinois Central. In addition to this, 200 cars 
have just been completed by the La Fayette Car Works for 
the Louisville, New Albauy & Chicago, and 25 with these 
improvements have been built for the Ohio & Mississippi. 
The Indianapolis Car Manufacturing Co. has _ been 
awarded the contract to build 500 box cars for the Cincin- 
nati, Jackson & Mackinaw road. 


The Louisville & Nashville bas divided its contract for 
500 more fruit cars, giving 200 of them to the Ohio Falls 


Car Works, at Jeffersonville, Ind., and 300 to the Missouri 
Car & Foundry Co., at St. Louis. 
It is stated that the Canadian Pacific will establish large 
car works in Maine at a point On its line through that state. 
The Brooklyn, Bath & West end road has received ten 
new open cars for summer excursion travel. 
The Philadelphia & Reading is said to have placed orders 
for 250 additional twin hopper, gondola cars of a capacity of 
25 tons each. Five hundred cars of this kind are now being 
delivered. 
The Southern Pacific shops at Sacramento have just 
turned out a handsome new private car for President Leland 
Stanford. 

Bridge Notes. 
The Board of Supervisors of Hinds County, Miss., ask for 
bids for erecting an iron bridge across Pear River, near 
Jackson. 

The Bristol County Commissioners have decided to build a 
new bridge across the Acushnet River, at New Bedford, 
Mass. 

The Anniston & Montgomery has let the contract for the 
construction of an iron bridge, 725 ft. long, over the Talla- 
poosa River to the Atlanta Bridge & Axle Co., of Atlanta, 
(Ga, 

The Vermont Construction Co., of St. Albans, is building 
a new iron bridge at Readsboro, Vt., which is to be 300 ft 
long, of three spans. 

The La Fayette Bridge Co. has been awarded the contract 
for building the Main street bridge at La Fayette, Ind. The 
contract price is $36,340. There were twelve bidders for 
the work. 

The Board of Freeholders are to have built this summer an 
iron drawbridge over the Elizabeth River in Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

The Milwaukee .Bridge Co. is building a new bridge over the 
Sioux River at Canton, Dak. 

The Berlin Bridge Co. is building two iron bridges at High- 
land Falls, N. Y. 

The Berlin Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn., will build 
the iron bridges on the extension of the Somerset road to 
Bingham, Me. 

The Keystone Bridge Co. has orders for 10,000 tons of 
work in hand, which will keep the plant busy until next fall. 
Altogether the works will turn out 17,000 tons of structural 
iron this year, which is 2,000 tons more than ever before in 
the same time. 

Proposals were opened June 17 by the Commissioners of 
Hampden and Hampshire Counties for building the super- 
structure of a bridge over the Connecticut River at Holyoke, 
Mass., from designs by Edward S. Shaw, of Boston : 
The following bids were received: New Jersey Steel & 
Iron Co., Trenton, N. J., $123,000; Hilton Bridge Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y., $125,800; R. F. Hawkins, Springfield, Mass., 
$127,000; Rochester Bridge Works, Rochester, N. Y., $128,- 
490; Wallis ron Works, Jersey City, N. J., $128,781; King 
Iron Bridge Co.,Cleveland,O., $131,000; Groton Bridge Co., 
Croton, N. Y., $134,975 ; Boston Bridge Works, Boston, 


Mass., $134,990; Wrought Iron Bridge Co., Canton, O., 
$138,000; Philadelphia Bridge Works, Pottstown, Pa., 
$138,890; Vermont Construction Co., St. Albans, Vt., 
$140,000; Columbia Bridge Co., Dayton, O., %'144,000; 


Pittsburgh Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.,$145,000; Wisconsin 
Bridge Co., Wauwatoosa, Wis., $163,250; Variety Iron 
Works, Cleveland, O., $177,477. Thecontract was awarded 
to the New Jersey Steel & Iron Co. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


Messrs. J. & H. Taylor, dealers in railroad and engineers’ 
supplies in Montreal and Quebec, bave made an assignment 
with liabilities of about $135,000. 


The Northwestern Car Seal Co, has been incorporated in 


Minnesota by H. R. Williams of Kansas City, F. W. Kim- 
ball of Milwaukee, L. A. Foote of Lansing and L. Hurlburt 


of Austin. The company control a large number of patents, 
and already supply some of the large Western lines. The 
plant is to be remove l to Austin. 

Wm. Tod &Co., of Youngstown, O., are building a blowing 
engine for the Shenandoah Furnace Company, of Milnes, 
Va., of a new design, having positive valve gear, and such 
an arrangement of air valves as to reduce the air clearance 
below 2 per cent. 

Mr. Car! Binder, C. E., until lately Bridge Engineer of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, has established a bridge 
engineering office at the Lakeside Building, Chicago. e 
makes a specialty of difficult foundations, long spans, draw- 
bridges, etc., and is prepared to examine, furnish plans and 
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The Universal Electric Railway Signal Co. bas been incor- 
porated at Richmond, Va., with Robert G. Cabell, Jr., Presi- 
dent, and James R. Branch Secretary, to manufacture elec- 
tric railroad signals. 

The Manchester (N. H.) Locomotive Works are building a 
new self-propelling fire engime for the city of Hartford. It 
has a 40-iv. boiler, witb 5'4-in. double water cylinders, and 
double steam cylinders, 914 in. in diameter. The company is 
also building engines for Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Washington 
Steam Fire Engine Co., Wilmington, Del. ; Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Provincetown, Mass., and other points in this country, be 
sides one for Lima, Peru. 

The Thomson-Houston Electric Co. reports sales of 1,015 
arc, 3,200 incandescent and 1,000 alternating current lights. 
This includes orders from Boston, Springfield, Mass., Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis and other large cities. The company 
also reports sales of 1,425 incandescent lights for isolated 
plants. 

A contractor working in hard rock in New York City 
with a No. 4 Little Giant Rand rock drill, recently drilted 
25 holes in ten hours, each hole being 5!¢ ft. deep and 2", in. 
diam. at the bottom, making thus a total of 13714 ft. 


Iron and Steel. 

Singer, Nimick & Co, are putting in a Boulton apparatus for 
making solid steel ingots, manufactured by the Solid Ingot 
Co., of Newark, N. J. 

The Bristol Foundry & Machine Co., of Bristol, Tenn., 
has just filled a 60,000-lb, order for the South Atlantic & 
Ohio road. 

Every department of the Pennsylvania Steel Works at 
Steelton, Pa., started up June 17. Sufficient orders are in 
hand to keep the works running day and night for several 
months at least for nail plates and billets. The usual shut 
down on July 1 for repairs will not take place this year, as 
all the repairs necessary were made in the past two weeks 


The assignee will sell the real estate, biast furnaces, pat 
ents and other property of the Nashville Lron, Steel & Char- 
coal Co. at Nashville, Tenn., July 2. Included in the prop- 
erty are two blast furnaces, 12 ft. bosh and 60 ft. high; four 
hot-blast stoves, 16 by 55 ft.; four independent Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers, with 5,516 square ft. of heating surface: 
four additional two-flue, 40 ft. by 50 in, 18-im. flue boilers. 
new, made by Erie City lron Works; two 84 by 48-in. blow 
ing engines, with 36-in, steam cylinders. The mortgages on 
the property amount to $150,000. 

Furnace No. 5 of the Cambria [ron Co., at Johnstown, 
Pa., bas been putin blast. ‘Superintendent Price is quoted 
as saying that they will be working full in the steel works, 
blooming mill, No 2 rail mill, the nine-inch mill and mer 
chants’ mill by July 1. The damages to the buildings dur 
ing the flood was great, but the machinery was only slightly 
injured. The blast furnaces were burt little, and will be in 
operation as soon as a supply of coke can be obtained. Vice 
President Powell Stockhouse is reported as saying that in 
another week the entire works, employing fully 6,000 men, 
will be in operation, and that before July 4 everything will 
be going all right. It is said that about 2,000 of the employés 
are missing, but that their places are nearly all filled. The 
total loss of the company is much less than the estimates first 
published. the aggregate being now stated at $300,000. 








The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—Several small orders have been placed in the 
East, the largest lot being for 3,000 tons. The mills are well 
supplied with orders, and early deiiveries are difficult to 
secure. Inthe West little business is reported. The quota- 
tions at New York are $28 for heavy sections, $27.50 being 
given for large orders; at Chicago they are $20@ $30 for 
heavy sections. At Pittsburg the market is firm with quota 
tions at $26(@ $27. 

Old Rails.—The market is firm, with holders waiting for 
higher prices. Old iron rails are in good demand, and in 
quiries have been made for old steel rails, but no sales are 


reported. In Chicago $20.50 and $23 is asked, with bids at 
$20.25. 

Type-writer Mat. 
An excellent foundation for type-writing machines is 


of rubber, balf an 


shown in the illustration. It formed 


inch thick, with 
lugs which fit 
into correspond 

ing recesses in 
the base of the 
machine. It 
deadens all noise 
due to contact 
with the desk; 
produces, for the uperator, a easier anu mee agreeable 
touch; and itis a plausib'e claim that it materially pre 

longs the life of the machine. It is made -n shapes and s)zes 
to fit all varieties of type-writing machines, and is a simple 
and inexpensive addition to the machines in use in all rail- 
road offices. It is made by the United Rubber Co., Trenton, 
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New Cruisers to be Built. 


The Navy Department bas issued advertisements inviting 
proposals for the construction of two steel cruisers of 3,000 
tons displacement. The contractor is required to guarantee 
a minimum speed of 19 knots for four conse cutive hours, 
and there is a bonus provided of $50,000 for every additional 
quarter-knot, and a deduction of the same amount for each 
quarter-knot deficiency. The vessels are to be completed in 
two years, and exclusive of the speed bonus, their cost is not 
to exceed $1,800,000 each. The contractors are allowed to 
bid for the construction of the bull and machinery, accord- 
ing to their own designs, or to accept those furnished 
by the Department. Tbe proposais are to be 
opened Aug. 22, and the time for the receipt of pro- 
posals for building the three 2,000-ton cruisers has also been 
extended from Aug. 1 to the same date. The new vessels 
will be about as large as the ‘“‘Atlanta,’’ but will be much more 
formidable craft, better armed and of higher speed. They 
are patterned generally upon the ‘‘ Medea,” an English cruiser 
of great speed and combining many good qualities. They 
will be larger, however, by 100 tons, and embody many im- 
provements suggested by the working experience of the 
‘‘Medea.” The dimensions of the vessels will be as follows: 
Length, 300 ft.; breadth, 42 ft.; draught, 18 ft.: displace- 
ment, 3,100 tons; full coal capacity, 628 tons. Tbe arma- 
ment will consist of one 6-in. and ten 4-in. rapid fire 
guns and eight machine guns. The sbips will be two masted 
schooner rigged, but will carry sail enough only to steady 
them in a sea way. 
A New Transportation Scheme. 

General Imboden proposes to the Tradesman (Chattanoogs), 
that the coking coals of Southwestern Virginia shall 
utilized, and this use extended by getting the furnacemen_ of 
Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama to ferm a great coking 
company among themselves, and buy 20,000 to 30,000 acres 
of coal lands as near as possible to the waters that flow imto 





estimates and superintend construction. 
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ston, Tenn., the head of good steamboat navigation on the 
Tennessee, up the river with branches to all of the coking 
towns which are to be formed about the mines so bought. 

General Imboden says that a 60-ton mogul would, as 
there would be no adverse grades, baul 3,000 tons of coke to 
Kingston and baul the empties back, a somewhat extrava- 
gant estimate. At Kingston the loaded cars would be taken 
off their trucks by a derrick and placed on a barge. The 
barges should carry six bodies, and that a tug could take ten 
of these barges down the river, which, on the completion of 
the ** Mussel shoals” improvement, would be open to St. Paul 
or New Orleans. When the barges arrived at their destina- 
tion the cars could be lifted off and either placed on other 
trucks for delivery at points away from the river side or be 
unloaded. The general contends that this combined system 
of transportation could be conducted at a cost, with fair 
profit, of two mills per ton mile. 

It might be suggested that the proposed combination of 
coke crates, 7.. e., car bodies, and trucks might not always 
work without demurrage and cognate evils, and that an 
estimate on the advantages and disadvantages of coking the 
coal at Kingston would be advisable. As, in general, it takes 
1.6 tons of coal to make a ton of coke, the train load would 
vet but about 2,000 tons of coke; but, on the other hand, the 
coke could go directly into the barges, and it seems probable 
that the great amount of gas now wasted in coke making 
might be utilized if there was a concentration of coke ovens 
at the head of a navigation as extensive as that of the Ten- 
nessee, in combination with the other streams of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 


The Improvement of the River Main and of the 
Kanawha. 


At a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers Mr. Ver- 
non-Harecourt read a paper on canal and river work in 
France, Belgium and Germany, in which, and in the subse- 
quent discussion, some interesting facts regarding the 
crevization of the River Main were brought out, bearing, as 
they did, on the contention of the Continental engineers that 
an improvement of waterways is helpful to railroads. 

The river traffic of Frankfort, which in 1840 was 492,000 
tons, fell, according to Mr. Kidd, to 10,000 tons through 
the superior facilities offered by railroads. In 1888 it was 
determined to increase the minimum depth of the river, from 
less than three to 6!g ft. by means of five dams, each of 
which had a raft run, 39', ft. wide, provided with drum 
wiers: high water wiers, with needles, on the Poirée system, 
and locks 246 ft. long and 34!5 ft. broad, which, in expecta- 
tion of a future increase in the navigable depth, had 81 ft. 
of water on their sills. This gave a mean rise of 35), ft. for 
the 22 miles from the Rhine to Frankfort and was available 
for vessels of from 700 to 1,000 tons. 

The work was completed in three and a half years at a cost 
of 31,336,500 ora yearly expenditure of $382,000, As a 
matter of contrast work was commenced on the improvement 
of 76 miles of the Kanawha River, West Virginia, in 1875. 
lwenty-two miles are now improved to a minimum depth of 6 
ft., at a cost of $1,833,144, or an average annual expenditure 
of $141,000, and supposing that in each case the expenditures 
were uniformly distributed, the interest account on the Main 
amcunted to about 10 per cent. of the cost at the completion 
of the work, while on the Kanawha it is already 50 per cent. 
of the expenditure. The estinaated tonnage on tbe Main last 
year was 500,000 tons and on the Kanawha the tonnage ex- 
ceeded 900,000 tons, 

Now, according to Mr. Lindley, the engineer of the works, 
the traffic on the river is seventy-threefold what 1t was in the 
last years before the opening of the new works, and the gov- 
ernment has decided to increase the depth to 81; ft., to ex- 
tend the locks to a length of 1,165 ft. each, so that two 
trains of four of the largest boats each could be locked 
through at one time, and to carry out various further im- 
provements and extensions to meet the constantiy increasing 
demands. 

Mr.Vernon Harcourt sums up the results of the improve- 
ment as follows: ‘*Tbis wonderful rise in the river traffic is 
the more satisfactory as it is not due to a diversion of trade 
irom the railways to the river, brought about by the ex- 
penditure of public money for which no charges are levied, 
for the railways have also shared in the increase of traffic. 
(hus the increase of traffic on the river has been accom- 
panied by an augmentation of 86 per cent. in the railway 
traffic, showing that, under certain conditions, the improve- 
ment of inland waterways, even when in a position to enter 
into competition with railways may so develop the trade 
of a district that the railways largely benefit by the increase 
of prosperity effected by their apparent rivals.” And in this 
connection it might be noted that the shipments of coal by 
the Kanawha River for 1888 showed an increase over the 
average for the preceding three years of 303 per cent. 
while the shipments by rail increased by 133 per cent. 


Consolidation of Car Heating Companies. 


lhe McElroy Car Heating Co. and the Sewall Safety Car 
Heating Co. have consolidated under the name of the 
‘National Car Heating Co. The new company has bought all 
the patents and the good will of the other companies. Mr. 
Robert C. Pruyn, President National Commercial Bank, 
Albany, is President: Mr. D. D, Sewail, General Manager, 
aud Mr, J. F. McElroy, Mechanical Superintendent. The 
principal office and works will be at Albany, N. Y., other 
offices Portland, Me., New York City and Chicago. 





RAILROAD LAW—NOTES OF DECISOINS. 





Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana holds that where one rail- 
road company goes entirely out of existence by being con- 
solidated with another, if no arrangements are made respect- 
ing the property and liabilities of the first company, the new 
company will succeed to all the property and be answerable 
for all the liabilities .1 

Che Railroad Consolidation act of New York of 1869 pro- 
vides that actions pending against either of the consolidating 
companies shal] not abate, but may be conducted to final 
Judgment in the name of the existing corporation, and that 
the rights of all creditors shall be preserved unimpaired, and 
the respective corporations shall be deemed to continue in ex- 
tstence to preserve the same. The Supreme Court rules that 
an action can be brought after consolidatiun azainst one of 
~ ty olidating companies on its bonds previously exe- 
cuted. 2 

The Supreme Court of Washington Territory holds that a 
statute providing that when stock is killed on a railroad the 
value shall be ascertained by appraisers in a prescribed man- 
fer, and the amount shall thereupon become due and payable, 
is unconstitutional as denying the right of jury trial. * 

In Kentucky the Court of Appeals bolds that where a rail- 
road company, to whose stock a cuunty is a subscriber, be- 
comes Insolvent after partly constructing its road, and the 
road is sold, and the purchaser completes its construction, the 
entire property in said county becomes subject to taxation, 
except the value of that part that was acquired by the pur- 


chase, and in estimating tbat value the amount expended by 
the old company is not the criterion of its value at the time 
of the sale, but the difference in cost of construction, decay 
of trestles, abutments, etc.. and damages to embankments by 
rains are to be considered. * 

A statute of Texas provides that on the sale of the roadbed, 
track, franchise and cbartered rights of a railroad company, 
the purchasers sha}] be deemed the true owners of the char- 
ter, and corporators under the same, ‘*‘ and vested with all 
the powers, rights. privileges and benefits thereof, in the 
same manner and to the same extentas if they were the 
original corporators.” The Supreme Court decides that the 
sale under execution of the property and franchises of a raal- 
way corporation did not destroy its corporate existence, and 
that the purcbaser was not liable on a pre-existing contract 
by the former owner with plaintiff to maintain a depot at a 
certain place.® 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decides that the 
statute of 1868 limiting the amount of recovery against 
common carriers for negligence to %3,000 in cases of per- 
sonal injuries, and $5,000 in cases of death, and providing 
that, ‘‘ upon the acceptance of the provisions hereot by any 
carrier or corporation, the same shall become a part of its 
act of incorporation,” does not constitute a contract between 
the state and an accepting railroad company, having a pre 
viously granted charter, and whose road was not cop- 
structed, nor money expended, on the faith of it. It is 
simply the grant of a new franchise, which may be taken 
away by repeal, as is done by the new constitution. " 

In Illinois the Court of Appeal holds that ove who is presi- 
dent and member of the executive committee of a railroad 
company, and managing agent of the construction company 
tbat is building the road, and acts in both capacities accord- 
ing to his will and judgment in the construction, is liable for 
a trespass committed by a sub-contractor. * 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


in Georgia a railroad agreed to carry a lot of goods for 
plaintiffs to the terminus cf its line; after they had been 
shipped in car-load lots plaintiffs requested defendant’s agent 
at ite terminus to have the goods transferred in the same 
cars to the road of the connecting carrier, to be by it carried 
to their destination, which request was refused. The Supreme 
Court rules that, as the defendant bad completed its contract, 
the petition showed no breach of a contract at the terminus 
of the road that would give the court of that county jurisdic- 
tion of an action.* 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina holds that a clause 
in a bill of ladiug by which the carrier bas a lien upon goods 
shipped for all arrearages of freight and charges due by the 
owners or consignees on other goods will not enable the car- 
rier to hold the goods on account of freight due from the 
vendee on preceding shipments, to the prejudice of the 
vendor’s right of stoppage in transitu.” 

In Georgia the Supreme Court rules that to recover damages 
for mere delay in performing the contract of carriage, the 
value of such goods at the place of destination when they 
ought to have arrived should appear, and also their value 
when they did arrive; the difference between these values 
being generally the measure of damages. And to show when 
they ought to have arrived, the contract being silent, it should 
appear what length of time was usually required or was rea- 
sonably necessary to effect the transit.’” 

In Texas the Federal Court holds that a claim by the con- 
signee of goods against a railroad company as a common 
carrier, for the value of goods lost by fire while in possession 
of the carrier, and before the road is placed in the hands of 
a receiver in a foreclosure suit, is not entitled to a priority 
before the claims of the bondholders, '' 

The Supreme Court of Alabama decides that a stipulation 
ina bill of lading that the carrier will not be ‘“‘liable for 
damages (either from fire or other cause) as common carriers 
for any article after it has been transported to its place of 
destination, and been placed in the depot of the company,” 
is valid, and, upon the storage of the goods in the depot at 
their destination, the carrier’s responsibility as carrier 
ceases. }” 

In Virginia, in an action for damages by fire from a pass- 
ing locomotive, experts testified for defendant that uhe engine 
which passed was new, of the best make, and with the best 
appliances; that the spark-arrester was the best in use, and in 
perfect order. Several witnesses testified that the fire did 
not start on defendant’s right of way. and that there were 
no combustible substances thereon; plaintiff's witnesses, who 
saw the fire, did not contradict these, and some witnesses, 
including two of plaintiff's. testified that the fire started on 
adjoining land in a cluster of bushes. The Supreme Court 
of Appeals rules that the railroad is not liable.’* 

In Michigan the complainant owned a 40-acre tract of 
land and the railroad took posses-ion for its road of four 
acres of it, being a strip running diagonally across the tract, 
and separating 14 acres from the rest, having it without 
means of access from any direction, except by crossing the 
railroad. In estimating the damages, the jury seemed to re- 
gard the land as valvab'e only for farming purposes and al- 
lowed for the four acres actually taken osly about one-tenth 
of the value of the entire 40. Nothing was allowed for the 
injury resulting from cutting off the 14 acresfrom the rest 
of the tract, nor was any ailowance made for the length of 
time the company had been in possession. The Supreme 
Court sets the award aside,!! 

In Pennsylvania the Supreme Court decides that the owner 
of land over which a railroad has beeu located may remain 
in possession and plant crops after such location and before 
bond given, or notice by the railroad company of the time 
when actual possession will be required; and crops so planted 
are proper subjects for compensation, and where the owner 
makes a lease after such location, and the lessee plants crops 
before bond or notice by the company, the lessee is entitled 
to damages for injury to his crops, and the company can- 
not avoid its liability to him by payment of damages to 
the lessor after the lessee has taken possession and planted 
the crops.?* 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 


In Texas a passenger inquired of the conductor how long 
the train would stop at the next station, and tbe conductor 
answered ‘ five minutes.” When the train arrived there the 
passenger, who wanted to post a letter, alighted, but he had 
barely entered the depot when he saw the train starting. In 
trying to board it he fell and was injured. The Supreme 
Court rules that be bas no cause of action against the com- 
pany; that the conductor’s answer to his question gave him 
no rights. The Court says: “‘If the piaintiff had made known 
to the conductor his desire to stop at the station, and the con- 
ductor had expressly or impliedly promised him to wait five 
minutes; or if the conductor, upon his asking the question, 
told him that the train would stop a designated time, and the 
conductor subsequently knew that he had left the train, and 
moved it without giving him time to re-enter the car, the plain- 
tiff would bave hada different case. The contract of a railroad 
company with a passenger is to carry him to his point of des- 
tination. He is not expected to leave the cars at intermediate 
stations, and the carrier does not engage to afford him an 
opportunity to do so, except at the usual stopping places for 





refreshments. It follows, we think, that when a conductor 
is merely asked how long a train will stop at a certain sta- 





tion, he is not presumed to know that it is the desire of the 
inquirer to alight and to consume the time of the halt on 
business away from the cars. Such questions are frequently 
asked by passengers from idle curiosity or other motives, 
and it would be unreasonable to hold that, by answering 
them, the conductor assumes for the company the ooligation 
to watch the movements of the passenger or unnecessarily to 
delay the train in accordance with bis answer.”'" 

In New York a passenger attempted by direction of the 
conductor to board a moving train on a front platform at a 
station where the train was advertised to stop. The depot 
platform was uneven, the train was going abcut eight miles 
an hour and be sustained fatal injuries. The Court of Ap 
peals holds that there can be no recovery from the rail 
road.'? 

In Mississivpi the Supreme Court decides that if a passen 
ger sell or dispose of a non-transferable ticket, and is unable 
to exhibit it within a reasonable time after request, and re- 
fuse to pay fare for the balance of the trip, and is required, 
without abuse or unnecessary force. to leave the train, be 
cannot recover. But the fact that a son over 21 years of 
age has sold a non-transferable ticket while using it on a trip 
does not justify ordering his father, who is accompanying 
him, to leave the train, or ejecting the father.'* 

In Georgia the plaintiffs husband was an employé ona 
construction train. The construction train was in a deep cut. 
A cow was seen near the track, and immediately tne brakes 
were applied, and the speed of the train was diminished to 
6 miles an hour. Suddenly, after the cow had crossed the 
track, another jumped on the track just as the forward car 
reached the crossing. It was not seen, and could not have 
been seen, till it started across the track, and the train could 
not have been stopped after it was discovered. The car struck 
the cow, and was derailed, and plaintiff's husband was 
killed. The Supreme Court decides’ that the company was 
not in fault and not liable. '” 

In Texas the plaintiff was a fireman on an engine in a 
switchyard, and while getting upon the tender he caught 
hold of a band-hold on it, which, being insecurely fixed, 
gave way, and be fell to the track and wasrunover. The 
engine and tender were moving ut the rate of abcut two 
miles an hour, the tender in front. There was a step at the 
cab on the engine intended for the engineer and fireman to 
get off and on the engine. The Supreme Court holds that 
plaintiff, in imprudently mounting the tender at the end ap- 
proaching him, contrary to the orders of the company, and 
in failing to wait until the cab-step came opposite to him, 
where he could have entered with safety at the entrance made 
for his use, was guilty of such contributory negligence as to 
defeat his right to recover against the railroad. ?” 

In Ohio the Federal Court rules that a railroad, having 
established at a street crossing a gate under the care of a 
flagman, is bound to close the gate when its cars are pass- 
ing over the crossing, to give a reasonable warning by 
whistle or bell, and to pass the crossing at a reasonably safe 
speed. When a gate established by a railroad company at a 
street crossing is open, a street-car driver may assume that 
the track is clear and sate, and is not negligent for passing 
through the gate without stopping to look or hsten fora 
train. Nor is it negligence, after passing the gate, to stop 
and look and listen before crossing the track, if ordinary 
prudence or care be exercised to cross the track and avoid 
injury.*' 

in Texas an old and deaf man was walking on the track 
of a railroad and was struck by atrain. It did not appear 
that his deafness was known to those operating the train. 
There was nothing to prevent him from seeing approaching 
trains foralong distance. The train consisted of about 20 
cars in advance of the locomotive. There was a lookout on 
the foremost car, who, when he saw that the man did not 
leave the track, gave the signal to stop the train, but before 
the cars could be stopped they rap over him. The Supreme 
Court rules that the railroad is not liable.** 

The Supreme Court of Missouri decides that the failure of 
railroad employés to ring the bell or sound the whistle when 
approaching a railroad crossing, as required by statute, 
comes within the clause of the state statute, imposing a 
penalty on a railroad company for a death resulting from 
negligence, unskillfulness, etc., of the servant while running 
locomotives, ete. But the second clause of the section, mak- 
ing the company liable for the death of ‘‘any passenger” 
caused by a defect in the railroad, does not include the death 
of one driving over the crossing. * 


. ; Louisville, N. A. & C. R. Co. v. Beney, 20 N. E, Rep.., 
3: 


“ Gale v. T. & B. R. Co., 4. N. Y. (Supp.), 295. 
Dacres v. O. R. & Nav. Co., 20 Pac. Rep., 601. 
+ Owensboro & N. R. Co, v. Logan Co., 115. W. Rep., 77. 
5 Gulf, C. & 8S. F. R. Co. v. Newell, 115. W. Rep., 342. 
® Penn. R. Co. v. Bowers, 16 Atl. Rep., 836. 
St. Louis R. Co. v. Drennan, 26 Ill. (App.), 263. 
s Coles y. Cent. R. & B. Co., 98, E. Rep., 127. 
® Farrell v. Richmond & D. R. Co., 95. E. Rep., 302. 
1” Atlanta & W. P. R. Co., v. Texas Grate Co., 9S. E. KRep.. 
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11 Kaston v.H & T. C. R. Co., 38 Fed. Rep., 12. 

12 West. R. Co. v. Little, 5 South. Rep., 563. 

15 Bernard v. R. F. & P. R. Co.,8 8, &. Rep., 785. 

14 Grand Rapids, L. & D. R. Co. v. Cheseboro, 41 N. W. Rep. 


66. 
15 Lafferty v. S. R., E. S. R. Co., 16 Atl. Rep., 869. 
1* Mo. Pac. R. Co. v. Foreman, 118, W. Rep., 326. 
1? Hunter v. Cooperstown & 8S. V. R. Co., 19 N. E. Rep., 820... 
1s L. & N. R. Co., v. Mayben, 5 South. =e. 401. 
1" Prather v. Richmond & D. R. Co., 9S. E..Rep., 530. 
20 Murray v. Gulf, C. & S. F. R. Co., 11S. W. Rep., 125. 
21 Whelan v. N. Y., L. E. & W. R. Co., 38 Fed. Rep., 15. 
22 Artusy v. Mo. Pac. R. Co., 188. W. Rep., 177. 

2% Crumpley v. H. & St. Joe R. Co., 118. W. Rep., 244. 


=— 








@eneral QMailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capita] stocks of railroad companies have 
teen declared as follows : 

Boston & Lowell, 344 per cent., payable July 1. 

Boston, Revere Beach d& Lynn, 314 per cent., payable 
July 1. 

Cleveland & Mahoning Valley, quarterly, 3% per cent., 
payable July 1. 

Connecticut River, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
July 1. 

Eastern in New Hampshire, 24 per cent., payable 
June 15. 

Lehigh Valley, quarterly, 14 per cent., payable July 15. 

Lowell & Andorer, 3+, per cent., payable June 6, 

Manhattan Elevated, quarterly, 14 per cent., vayable 
July 1 in bond certificates. 

Missouri Pacific, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable July 15, 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 134 per cent., pay- 
able July 10. 

Northern Central, semi-annual, 3 per cent., payable July 


15. 
Old Colony. 344 per cent., payable July 1. 





Tyrone & Clearfield, 24 per cent,, payable June 70, 
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Railroad and Technical Conventions, 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association will bold its next 
annual conventiou at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 25. 
Hotel accommodations may be secured by applying to H. 8. 
Clement, Marager Congress Hall. 

The International Association of Car Accountants will 
hold its fourteenth annual meeving at Plank’s Giand Hotel, 
Island of Mackinaw, M cb., June 25. 

The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Piank’s Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
July 9. 

‘Lone Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
ers will hold its next meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y., July 


I'be National Association of General Baggage Agents 

will hold its next meeting at Detroit, Micb., July 17. 
~ The New England Roadmusters’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Bostor, August 21. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold its 
severth annual conven ion at Denver, Colo , Sept 10. 

The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Ayents will hold its next semi-annual meeting in At- 
lunta, Ga., Sept. 17. 

Tbe Mister Cur Painters’ Association will hold its nest 
annual convention in Chicago iz September 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station. Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month, except June, July and August, 
The next meeting will be held Sept. 11. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the 
third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson street, 
Chicago, at 2 p.m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., onthethird Thurs- 
dav in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the 'Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its rerular 
meetiog cp the first and third Wednesday in each month 
at the House of the Society 127 East Twenty-third street 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany station, Bos- 
ton, at 7°30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each month. 

Toe Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month, 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in St. Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tu+sday in each month. at 
7:30 p.m., at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular meet- 
ings at the Club rooms, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, at 8 p. m., op the fourth Toursday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo.., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each mvunth. 

The Montima Society of Civil Envineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., at 7:30 p m., on the third Saturday ineach month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas tolds regular meet- 

ings on the first Wedne-day in each month at Wichita, Kan. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


The 36th meetine of the Institute will be held in the lect- 
ure room of Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, at the College of the 
City of New York, No. 17 Lexington avenue, southeast 
corner of 23d street, June 25, at 8 o’vlock p. m. 

Mr. Leo Daft, member, will read a paper entitled ‘‘Some 
Recent Electrica! Work on the New York Elevated Railroads 
and its Bearing on the Rapid Transit Problem.” 

The date of this meeting was announced as June 18, but 
has been postponed on account of delay in preparing the 
diagrams. 


American Society of Civil Engineers, 


The titles “f the papers to be presented at the annual con- 
vention at Seabright, N. J., convention of 1889. whicn com- 
menced its sessions at Neabright, N. J., June 2, were pub- 
lished in these columns June 7, page 381, but the Preliminary 
Provisional Programme gives the date when it is expected 
the papers and reports will be presented. On Friday the 
papers and discussions will be on Structures; on Saturday 
they will be on Water Supply, Dams and Reservoirs: on 
M -nday the business meeting will be held, and tbe papers 
and discussions will be on Sbip Canals, Mississippi River 
Flood Heights, 'nfluence of Temperature, H ghway Improve- 
ments, etc. Tbe banquet will occur Monday evening. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday the papers and discussions will be 
on Railroads, Rails and Wneels, including report of commit- 
tee on relation of rails and wheels, and a paper by Mr. Wm. 
Barclay Parsons on the Railways of Mexico. 


Train-Dispatchers’ Association, 


The National Associatiwn of Train-Dispatchers met in Ind- 
ianapolis June 13 and 14. Tue officers for the ensuing year 
are: President, £4. A. Zion, Ind:anapolis ; Vice-President, 
J. F. Branton, Wilmer, Mion.; Secretary, E. J. Peabody, 
Cnicicago. Executive Com nitt.e : W. H. Graves, Winona, 
Minn ; W. W. Polk, Water Valley, Miss.; George B. Fair- 
Fairbanks, Tulare, Cal.; Joha Rally, Smita Falls, Oat. 








PERSONAL. 


—Chief Engineer Robert Van Buren of the City Works 
Department of Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 


—Mr. E. B. Guthrie, Secretary and Car Accountant of the 
Chicago & Atlantic, has resigned those positions. 


—Mr. George Tozzer, Purchasing Agent of the Cincinnati 
Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect July 1. 


—Mr. William Semple, of Allegheny City. Pa., one of the 
directors and a large stockholder in the Pitusburgh & West- 
ern, died in that city June 14. 


—General Superintendent H. F. Rovee, of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, was married in Des Mciues, Ia., June 
12, to Mrs, Ella Echelberger. 


—Mr. Wilham W. Wright, a director of the Geneva, 
thava & Sayre road, of the Buffalo & Geneva, and of other 
companies, died in Geneva, N. Y., June 12, at the age of 76. 


--Mr. Eiward Dickinson, Assistant General Manager of 
the Union Pacific, has informed the South Omaha Stock 





| Louisville; Alexander H. Davis, Syracuse, N. Y.; 





Yards Co. tbat he will not accept the position of General 
Manager of that organization tendered him several weeks 
ago. 


—Mr. George C. Watrous, Superintendent of Rolling 
Stock and Motive Power of the Detroit, Lansing & Northern 
and Chicago & West Michigan roads, died at Ionia, Mich., 
recently. He was 58 years old, and had been in the railroad 
ser Vice since 1851. 


—Mr. Andrew A Allen, General ‘Superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Cental, has been chosen General Manager of the 
Chicago & Great Western, which coutrols the “ isconsin 
Central terminals in Chicago. Mr. Allen bas been connected 
with the Wisconsin Central since 1882, when he entered its 
service as Division Superintendent. 


—Mr. S. R. Ainslee, General Superintendent of the North- 
ern Pacific, ha-fbeen chosen General Manager of the Wisconsin 
Central Co.. to succeed W.S. Mellen, who becomes General 
Manager of the Northern Pacific. Mr. Ainslee was appointed 
D.vision Superintendent of tbe Northern Pacific in May. 
1882. He was previously to that General Superintendent of 
the Denver & Rio Grande for abcut two years. 


—Mr. H. H. Collbran. who became Traffic Manager cf the 
Colorado Midland last August, bas been appointed Assistant 
General Manager of the same line. Previous to his service 
with the Colorado Midland he was General Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent of the Cincipnati, New Orleaus & Texas Pa- 
cific and associate roads, He was born*in London. Eng., in 
1852. He came to tbis couutry in 1881, and was appointed 
General Freight aud Passenger Agent of the Alabama Great 
Southern. He remained with the ** Queen & Cresceut’” sys- 
tem until last August. 


—Mr, Albert Fink, Commissioner of the Trunk Line Assc- 
ciation, tendered bis resignation this week and expects to 
leave for Europe July 10. Mr. Fink assigns his ill-health as 
the reasontor his resignation, and it 1s understood that h- 
will insist upon its acceptance at the meeting of the Presi- 
dents to be held next week. For several years past Mr. Fink 
has spent several months of the year in Europe, but be finds 
that the thought of taking up his duties again is a constant 
worry and anxiety, and prevents him from obtaining the 
complete rest which his health and years demand. 


—-Mr. Gaylord M. Beach, General Manager of the Cleve- 
land, Columbuus. Cincinnati & Indianapolis, Indianapolis & 
St. Louis and other lines in the system, has resigned these 
positions after serving with one or the other of the roads 
since 1857. This was continuous, with the exception of the 
last two months in 1870, when he was Division Roadmaster 
on the Atlantic & Pacific. Mr. Beach’s first railroad service 
was asa track laborer. He has since been freight and pas- 
senger conductor, assistant roadmaster, roadmaster, real 
estate and tax agent, in charge of the engineering depart- 
ment of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 
then Assistant General Manager and General Manager of 
the same ruad. 


—President C. P. Huntington, of the Southern Paciic, has 
subscribed $50,000 to the fund being raised under the aus- 
pices of the King of Belgium for the construction of a rail- 
road from the Falls of the Congo to Stanley Poo!, Africa. 
The line is 262 miles long, and about $4,150,000 bas been 
thus far subscribed, of which $2,000,000 was ccntributed 
by the Belgian government, and a similar amount by a syn- 
dicate of Belgian capitalists. Mr. McKinnon, the great 
Scotch shipbuilder, subscribed $100,000, and Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s connection with the project seems to be due to the rela- 
tions existing between himself and Mr. MeKinnon, He tells 
a reporter that his desire to see the slave trade abolished, 
ratber than any business consideration, is his motive for in- 
vesting in the African road. 


—Mr. C.C. Waite, Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. has retired from those 
positions. He bas been Vice-President of the road since 
1882, and since 1886 also General Manager. Mr. Waite has 
been in railroad service since 1864. He was first Assist- 
aut Eagineer on an eastern road, and has since been Chief 
Engineer of the Columbus & Toledo, the Toledo, Akron & 
Atlantic and the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley. serving 
also as Superintendent of this last road between 1870 and 
1880. Hethen became Assistant to the President of tbe 
New Ycrk, Lake Erie & Western, which poxition he held un- 
til he joined the Cmcinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. The di- 
rectors adopted resolutions thanking Mr. Waite for his faitb- 
ful and ¢fficieut services for the last seven years. ‘‘ Assumiug 
control of the property when it was non-dividend paying, he 
bas by his skill and energy developed it into a profitable and 
successful corporation, with earnings in the past year greater 


than have been known on tbe main line for more than 20} 
years, and on the leased lines larger than ever before secured | 


in their history. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Albion & Corydon.—Directors of this road, formerly the | 
Louisville, New Albany & Corydon, were elected last week, | 


as follows: H. H. Littell, St. John Boyle and John E. Green, 
and M. J. 
O'Connor, R. J. Tracewell, and S. W. Applegate, Corydon. 
Mr, O’Connor was re-elected President. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—George J. Lincoln bas been appointed | 


Assistant General Freight Agent of the Philadelphia division, 
to succeed James Cojhoun, resigned to accept other service. 
Walter Ancher bas been appointed Supervisor of Steamers, 


Tugs and Barges, with headquarters at Baltimore, reporting | 


to Genera] Manager J. T. Odell. 


Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago.—Norton Alexander has 
been appointed Superintendent, to succeed C. E. Doyle, re- 
signed. 


Canton Co.—At the annual meeting held in Baltimore, 
June 12. the o d board of directors were re-elected as follows: 
George 8. Brown, John S. Gilman, D. D. Mallory, L. W. 
Gunther, and W. B. Brooks of Baltimore, and James B. Col- 
gate, William Mertens, Jobn B. Probst, and William Baytix 
of New York. W. B. Brooks was re-elected President, 
George 8S. Brown Vice-President. and William W. Janney, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Catonsville Short Line.—The annual meeting of the 
rcad was held at Catonsville, Md., this week. The same 
board of d rectors was elected with James A. Gray, Presi- 
dent, Eugene Carrington, Secretary, and the other officers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—After July 1, General Manager J. 
T. Harauan will have charge of both freigbt and passenger 
traffic matters, as well as of transoortion, and the treight 
and passenger departments wil! report to him instead of the 
President, as heretofore. Mr. Harrahan assumes the duties 
of Traffic Manager Oscar G. Murray, who res gns to go with 
the Cleveland, C nocinvati, Chicago & St. Louis. G. 
Rawn, Division Superiateodent at Cinvinnati, will succeed 
J. W. Snerwood as Superintendent of Transportation. 


Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the road the rollowing directurs were elected: Alex. 
Cochrane, J. Murray Forbes, Francis L. H'ggins n, W. 
Powel) Mason, tdward C. Perkins, A. E. Touzziain and 
Charles L. Youngs. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—The annual meeting of 
the company was held in Topeka June 12. The Bo»wd of 
Directors elected is as follow-: M. A. Low, H. A. Pa:ker, 
C. F, Jilson, H. F. Morris, D Atwood, George W. Samuel 
and W. W. Pb Ips. ‘The Board cf Directors orgamzd by 
electing M. A. Low, Presidewt, H. A. Parker, Vice Preside nt 
and Chief Evgineer, and U. F. Jilson Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—The annual meeting 
was held io Cincinnati, O., June 18. The tollowing directors 
were elected: Edward E. Cole. Marysville. O.; George W. 
Davis, Toledo; Junus Dexter and Eugene Zimmerman, Cin- 
emnati; Sidney Dillon, Mahlon C. Martin, Russel: Sage. Al- 
fred Suily, New York: and M. D, Wwodford, Toledo. The 
Board of Directors organized by electing the following 
officers: President, Julius Dexter; Vice-President, M. D 
W codford; Secretary aud Treasurer, F. H. Snort. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis d& Chicago —John 

Ruberts, tormeriy Master Mechanic of the **Bee-tiue,” at the 

Brightwood sbops, is Acting Master Mechanic of the shops at 
Ciocinnati, vice J. 8. Patiersun, resigned. 


Clereland. Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis —The direct 
ors of tbe consolidated comp :ny elected lust week are: Cor- 
velius Vanderbilt, W. K. Vanderbilt, C. M. Depew, J. P. 
Morgan, G. Bliss, H. McK. Twombiy, and J. D. Layng, of 
New York: 8S. J. Broadwell, A. McDonalu, O. Smitn, M E. 
Togalls, and W. P. Anderson, of Cinciunati; Amos Town- 
send and T. P. Handy, of Clevelanad,and B 8S. Brown, of 
Columbus, The directors chose the foliowing officers: Presi- 
dent, M E. Ingalls: Vice-President, J. D. Luyng; Secretary, 
E. F. Osborn; Treasurer, George S. Russell; Traffic Man- 
ager. O. G. Murray, wiois to resign bis pusitiou with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; General Frexght Agent, Edgar Hil: 
General Passenger Agent, D. B. Martin; General Ticket 
Agent, John Ezan; Purchasing Agent, Edward Hill. Presi- 
dent Ingalls will fili the other ¢ ffices. 

Colorado Midland.—H. Collbran, Traffic Manager, bas 
been appointed Assistant General Manager, with headquar- 
ters at Calorado Springs. 


Erie d& Wyoming Valley.—The annual meeting was held 
last week and the tollowing officers were elected: President, 
John B. Smith; Vice-President, A. H. MceChntock; secretary 
and [reasurer, George B. Smith: Directors, John B. Smith, 
E. H. Mead, George H. Catlin, John King, Samuel Hines, 
Andrew H. McClintock, S. M. Felton, Jr. 


Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern.—M. D. Me- 
Cormick, in additivn to bis duties as Roadmaster, haus been 
app inted Superintenuent of Bridges and Buildings, vice W. 
H. Wolcott, resigned. 


Keokuk & Des Moines —Hugh Riddle and R. R. Cable, 
of Chicsgo, and Eaward Johnstone, of Keokuk, have been 
elected Directors for a term of three years. 


Kickapoo Valley & Northern.—The incorporators of this 
Wisconsin company are: W. H. Bennett, of Miveral Point; 
B. F. Washburn, of Excelsior, Richland County; J. 0. David- 
son and Ole O. Fabl, of Soldiers’ Grove; A. C. V. Eiston aud 
W.3. Manning, of Musccda. 


Jefferson.—The fcllowing officers were elected last week: 
President, Samuel Hines; Secretary, A. R Macdonough; 
‘Trea-urer, Edward White; Directors, Samuel Hiwes, C. DV. 
Simpson, W. A. May. J. Lowder Welsh, Johu King, Samuel 
M. Felton, Jr., A. R. Macdonouzh ani Edward White. ‘he 
1oad is controled by the New York, Lake Erie & Western. 

Lehigh Valley.—H. 8S. Drinker, General Solicitor, has been 
appointed Assistant to the President. He also retaius his 
former t.tle. 

Little Falls, Van Hornesville d Otsego Lake.—D. O. 
Tilvou, David Shaul, Louis G. Young, Menzo Kelley, Smith 


| I. Young, John Weteron, A. Tilyou, Bb. J. Hatienbeck, J. A. 


Fikes, J. D. Munn, Van Hornesvilie, N. Y.: Myron G. 
Bronner, Little Falls, N. Y Morse Weldon, Starkvil e, 
N. Y., and E. V. Decker, Newville, N. Y., are the directors 
of this New York company. 

Nebra:ka & Western.—This company, the Nebraska Divi- 
sion of the Pacific Short Line, last week elected the following 
officers: Millard R. Jones, of New York, President; D, A. 





| McKenzie, of New York, Vice-President; E. H. Stone, of 
| Sioux City, Treasurer; T. W. ‘omlinson, of New York, 

Secretary. These, with Juhn Peirce and C. L. Wrigat, of 
Sioux Citv, and W. D. B. Jones, of New York, constitute 
| the Board of Directors. 


| New Jersey d& New York.—Mr. Henry W. De Forest was 
recently elected President of the read, to succeed Valentine 
L. Lary, resigned. 


Newport News d& Mississippi Valley.—John T. Morris has 
| been appointed Sc utnern Passenger Agent of the Wesiern 
Divi-ion, with heauquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

Northern Pacific Terminal Co.—The company this week 
| elected Henry Failing, C. H. Lewis, C. A. Dolph, W. H. 
| Holeom», Paul Sculze, Charles J. Smutb, Robert Harris, R. 
| Koeh‘er aud W. H. Corbitt directors. 


Oregon Railway Extension Co.—At the meeting in Port- 
| land this week the company elected the following directors: 
| Henry Failing, C. A. Dolph and Holcomb W. Corbitt and C. 
|H, Lewis. 

| Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—At the annual elec- 
| tion in Portiand, O-e., June 17, Mr. Viliard voted 152,000 
shares. ‘The following ticket agreed upon by Mr. Vall rd 
and General Dodge, representing the Union Pacific, was 
elected: Chas. B. Fosdick, V. Mumford Moore. P_ W. Smith 
ane William P. St. John, of New York; Henry B. R-ed, of 
Baltimore: E imund Smith, of Philadelpnia, and H, W. Cor- 
bit, Henry Faiing, W. S. Ladd, C. H. Lewis, William 
Mackintosh, John McCracken and W. Sibson. The stock of 
this company beld by the Oregon & Transcontinental is to 
be disposed of by tbat company and distributed as widely as 
possible. The lease to the Oregon Short Line is to stand as it 
is, 

Oregon Short Line & Utah Northern.—The following 1s 
the first board of directors of the consolidated company: 
Charles Francis Adams, Frederick L Ames, F. Gordon Dex- 
ter, Edwin T. Atkins, Sidney Dillon. Jubn Sharp, W illiam 
H. Holeomb, Oliver W. Mink and George W. Cumming: 
Mes-rs. Sharp and Cumming being the Utah directors, Mr. 
Holcomb at Omaha, Mr. Dillon at New York, and the 
others at Boston. Mr. Ajamsis Pres. dent, Mr. Holcomb, 
Vice President: Gardiner M. Lane, Second Vice-President: 
James E. Harris, Treasurer, Oiver W. Mink, Controiler: 
Alexander Millar, Secretary, and Luther S, Anderson, As- 
sistant T:easurer. 


Oregon & Transcontinental —At the annual meeting in 
Portland, June 17, the following board of directors was 
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elected, 217,000 shares being voted by Mr. Villard and his! 
friends, Elijah Smith and associates voting 159,000 shares: | 
Henry Villard, E. H. Abbott, Charles L. Colby, Joseph 8. | 
Decker, Colgate Hoyt, Charles H. Rohes, C. A. Spofford and | 
Hector Tyndale, of New York: T. H. Bartlett, C. H. Bellin- | 
ger, A. D. Charleton, S. G. Fulton, M. G. Hall,C. H. Pres- | 
cott, Joseph Simon, Paul Schultze and George H. Williams, 

of Portland. The directors re-elected the old officers. | 


Pacific Railway Co. in Nebraska,—Tbe following officers | 
were elected at the annual meeting m Hastings, Neb., June 
11: President, Edwin Gould, New York; Vice-President, 
Church Howe, Auburn, Neb.; S-cretary, E. G. Merriam, St. | 
Louis; Treasurer, A. H. Calef, New York; Assistant Secre- | 
tary, W. P. McCreary, Hastings. 


Pennsylvania, Lehigh & Eastern.—This company has 


suspended for the present, and it is not known when it will 
be resumed. No track bas yet been laid. 


Bath & Hammondsport.—This road, which extends 
from Bath to Hammondsport, N. Y., a distance of nine miles, 
has just been made standard gauge. It was formerly of 3-ft. 
gauge. 


Big Horn & Southe n.—Preliminary surveys have 
been commenced tor this road, which is to extend from 
Custer City, Mont., at the mouth of the Big Horn, south to 


| a point in Wyoming at or near Buffalo, Johnson County. 


Carthage & Adirondack.—The extension north from 
the former terminus at Oswegatchie, N. Y., 4's miles to the 
Little River Magnetic Iron Mine, is now compieted. 


Chattanooga Union.—Poe & Frye, of Chattanooga, 


been organized at Wilkesbarre, Pa., with Samuel F. Pierson, | have the contract for building an extension, 2%{ miles long, 


President, and the following directors: S. F. Pierson, 8. | 
P. Wolverton, E. P. Darling, Elias Lowenstein, Pennsy!- | 


— 


from East End to Mountain Junction, Chattanooga. 


vania: J. W. Fellows, New Hampshire; Silas W. Newber- | Chesapeake & Ohio.—The five-mile branch of this 


ger and J. N. Newberger, New York. 


road on Paint Creek in West Virginia is bemg built by J. C. 


: | Carpenter, and the eight-mile branch on Cab’n Creek in the 

Presumpscot.— Directors of this new Maine road have been | same state is being built by C. D. Langhorne, of Richmond, 
elected as follews: George P. Wescott, rte maar Va. 

James Webb, Jr., William J. Know!ton, C. Eugene Wescott. | ‘ = v 

The directors elected George P. Wescott, President, George| Chesapeake & Ohio Canal.—The stockholders of this 

F. West. Clerk and Treasurer. | company, of which the state of Maryland is the largest, have 


Pueblo, Gunnison & Pacific.—Tbhe company has elected 


| passed resolutions authorizing the issue of bonds to provide 
for repairing the canal and putting it in shape for navi_a- 


the following cfficers for the ensuing year: President, | tion. 


Charles Henkel; Vice-President, J. B. Orman: Treasurer, 
George Bell; Chief Engineer and Secretary, H. R. Holbrook; 
J.N. Carlile, J. D. Miller, Robert Grant, William Crook 
and F, M. Dunbaugh, with the four cfficers, constitute the 
board of directors. 


Roanoke & Southern.—Hon. Henry 8. Trout, of Roanoke, 
Va., has been elected President of the Roanoke & Southern 
road. 


Richmond & Danville.—The office of the Division Freight 
and Passenger Agent of the Virginia Midland Division, 
which has heretofore been at Alexandria, Va., will 
located at Lynchburg, Va., to which address all communica- 
tions to that office should be sent hereafter. 


St. Joseph & Grand Island.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders was be'd at Elwood, Kan., June 11. Directors 


were elected as follows: Charles F. Adams, Fred L. Ames, | 


Elias Ascel, Elias C. Bexedict, James H. Bene..ict, H. P. 


| Chicago, Hannibal & Springfield.—It is stated 
| that Fudge & Strang, of Kansas City, and J. 8S. McTighe & 
Co., of Memphis, have been given the contract for building 
400 mules of this road between Peoria, I']., and Springfield, 
Mo. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—At the annual 
meeting in Topeka, June 12, it was voted to complete the 
Fort Reno branch of the Southwestern Division at once. 
| This line will run from Pond Creek to Fort Reno via King 
| Fisher, a distauce of over 100 miles. The stockholders rati- 

fied the contract of April 10, 1889, betweer the Union Pa- 
| cific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the Chica- 
| go, Kansas & Nebraska, whereby the Union Pacific is given 
' the right to runits trains ov-r part of the railroad of the 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska. 


) 
| 


' 
Chicago, \ ilwaukee & St. Paul.—Tbe company bas 
made to the United States Trust Co., of New York, a mort- 


Dillon, Sidney Dillon, G. M. Lane, W. H. Holeomb, Francis gage for $150,000,000. This mortgage is for the purpose of 


K. Pendleton, William Strauss, Charles Monroe and A L. 
Williams, 


| taking up all other indebtedness of the road at a lower rate 
| of interest, and to Jay additional double tracks and make 


St, Joseph, St. Louis & Santa Fe.—The annual meeting ! other improvements necessary. It gives the whole property 


of the ccmpany was held in St. Joseph. June 11. The fo:-| 
lowing directors were elected: E. Wilder, B. M. Curtis, D..» 


Crosby. P. G. Noel, W. B. Strong. G. C. Magoun, J. J, Mc- 


as security, and is for a larger amount than apy mortgage 
ever before executed, 
| Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—It is stated that 


Cook, Winsl w Judson, W. D. B. Motter, I. T. Hosea, E. L. | the right of way difficulty between this road and the Kansas 


Marney, C. A. Shoup and J. W. Walker. The officers are: 
Winslow Judson, President; A. A. Robinson, Second Vicc- 
President and Chief Engineer; J. F. Goddard, Third Vice- 
President and Manager; Edward Wilder, Secretary: L. Gal- 
lup, Treasurer; G. R. Peck, General Solicitor; J. P. White- 
head Comptroller; J. W. Rinehart, Geaeral Auditor. 


St. Joseph Terminal.—The annual meeting was held in St. 
Joseph, Mo., June 11, and tie following directors were 
elected: Winslow Judson, E. McNeill, W. P. Robinson, Jr., 
W. D B. Motter and Isaac T. Hosea. The following officers 
were elected : Winslow Judson, President: E. McNeill, Vice- 
President; A. D. Walker, Treasurer; C. F. Smith, Secretary, 
and J. P. O’Brien, Superintendent. 


St. Louis, Quincy, Omaha & Sioux City.—The following 
officers have been elected for the Lowa division: President, 
F. B. Stearnes, St. Louis; Vice-President, J. C. Richardson, 
St. Louis; Treasurer, Theo Weed, New York; Secretary, 
Josiah Fogg, St. Louis, Assistant Treasurer and General Su- 
perintendent, J. F. Peavey, Sioux City: Directors, F. B. 
Stearnes, J C. Richardson and Thomas A. Scott, St. Louis; 
J. C. Bishop, Quincy; James E. Booge and J. F. Peavey, 
Sioux City, la. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—The annual election was held in St. 
Paul, June 17. The present management voted 33,000 
shares, while the old management beld 23,000 shares. The 
vote was upon three directors, to serve for a term of three 
years. The choice was E. W. Peet, J. Smith, Jr., and E. 
L. Dudley. The only change in the directery is the substitu- 
tion of Mr. Dudley for W. H. Fisher. the Ex-President and 
General Manager of the company. The directors elected the 
old officers. They are: President, R. S. Hayes; Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, E. L. Dudley: Secretary and 
Treasurer, Philip S. Harris; Assistant Secretary and Assist- 
ant Treasurer, G. G. Haven, Jr.; Land Commissioner, Hope- 
well Clarke. 

Sioux Falls, Yankton & North Platte —Organized at 
Sioux Falls, Dak.. by J. M. Spicer, of Willmar, Minn.; E. 
J. Sberman, R. F. Pettigrew and D. R. Bailey, of Si ux 
Falls, and J. R. Gamble, G. R. Scougal and L. M. Purdy, of 
Yankton 


Union Pacific.—At a meeting of the directors in Boston, 
Juve 19, L. S. Anderson was chosen Assistant Secretary. 


| City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs over the occupation of a 
| certain street in St. Joseph, Mo., and the crossing of the 
| tracks of the latter by the former, will soon be settled. The 
| extension from St. y Mn to Leavenworth to connect with 

the Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern, will then be 
| built Trains will :un into Kansas City, Mo., over the tracks 
| of the Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern. 


Concord.—The report of the New Hampshire commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the state’s interest in the 
| Concord and the Boston & Maine roads, as filed in the legis- 
lature, isa very voluminous dccument, and includes many 
| exhaustive tables. In relation tothe Concord road it finds 
| that the purchases by that corporation of the outside lines 
land the expenditure of its earnings are consistent with 
| the demands of travel and the public good. The character 
and amount of the state’s interest is shown in the right to 
alter rates and profits under certain conditions and to pur- 
| chase the road with all franchise, rights, etc., at any time 
| by the payment of the ameunt of the capital stock, $1,500,- 
| 000, and the deficiency of the dividends, $659,497, a total of 
| $2,159,497; if simple interest is allowed on the deficiency of 
| the dividends, the total would be $3,309,755, if compound 
| interest 1s computed, $5,728,600. In relation to the state’s 
| inter st in the Boston & Maine, the Commissioners had no 
| means of determining the results, as the books of the com- 
pany in New Hampshire have never been kept s: parate from 
| these of the line in Maine and Massachusetts. The state, 
| under the charter, can take road upon the payment of the 
| capital stock. 
Cornwall & Lebanon.—Tbe Mount Gretna narrow 
| gauge railway, a 2-ft. gauge road, from Mount Gretna, Pa., 
to Governor Dick Mountain, four miles, has just : een com- 
| pleted. It will be operated as a divi-ion of this line. 
| Cum: erland Valley.—Track laying on the extension 
| from Martinsburg, W. Va., to Winchester, Va , 22 miles, is 
|now completed to Darkesville, W. Va., a distance of seven 
miles. The entire line will be completed by Sept. 1. Nearly 
all the grading 1s now done. 


| Danville & East Tennessee.--Organized in Danville, 
Va., June 19, by A. E. Bateman and R. 8. Stuart, of New 
York, and others, to build the proposed western extension of 
the Atlantic & Danville, now being extended to Danville, 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—It is stated 
that the right of way difficulty between this road and the 
Louisville & Nashville through a gap near Blocton, Ala., has 
been settled, and that a line 15 miles long will be built and 
operated jointly. This company recently incorporated a line 
to build from Montevallo to Blocton, and thence to Bir- 
mingham, and it is claimed that the new line will be open to 
Blocton by November next, 


Easton & Northern.—The right of way for this Penn- 
sylvania road bas been secured from Easton to Ashland, and 
a construction force will probably soon be put on the line, J. 
T. Knight, of Easton, is president. 


Fort Madison & Northwestern.—At Des Moines, 
lowa, Master in Chancery P. T. Lomax has filed his report 
in the case of the Union Trust Co., of New York, against the 
road. About $35,000 of claims is allowed prior to the 
mortgage held by the Union Trust Co. > 


G-corgia, Carolina & Northern.—The company is 
recording in Georgia a mortgage for $5,000,000 in favor of 
the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., of Baltimore, to secure 
funds to complete its road, 45 miles of which, from Monroe 
to Chester, N, C., is now in operation. The road forms part 
of the Seaboard & Roanoke system. 


Georgia Paciidc.—The Western extension through the 
state of Mississippi was completed June 18, the 
line being connected at Winona. This extension gives 
the Richmond & Danville connection with the Mis- 
souri Pacific system at Arkansas City «n the Missis- 
sippi River. The tracks of the Louisville, New Orleans & 
Texas will be used from Greenville northwest to Hunting- 
ton, opposite Arkansas City, 11 miles. This gives the Rich- 
mond & Danville a continuous rail line of 1.110 miles from 
Washington, D. C., to Greenville, Miss., via Lynchburg and 
Danville, Va., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Anniston and 
Birmingham, Ala., Columbus and West Point, Miss. 


Georgia Southern & Florida. —It is expected to have 
all the grading on the extension to Palatka, Fla., 138 miles 
from Vaidosta, completed early in September. Tracklay- 
ing isnow in progress at four different points and will be 
tinished by Nov. 1, rails now being down for 162 miles from 
the northern terminus at Macon. Morgan & Reynolds have 
the contract for the first 75 miles south of Valdosta, Ga.. 
and Waters & Wright bave the contract for grading, cross 
ties und tracklaying on the rest of the line. 


Grand River Coal & Railway Co.—Incorporated 
in Colora’o by Thomas H, Edsall, Edward Wright, M. W. 
Mather, E. F. Jones and Daniel E Sweet, of Glenwood 
Springs, to build lines of road from the Colorado Midland in 
the counties of Garfield and Pitkin. The capital stock is 
$10,000. 


Grand Ti: unk.—Thiscompany has opened their newly 
— branch line frem_Peterbore, Ont., to [Chemung 
ake. 


Great Northwest Central.—The hitch io the negotia- 
itons, which were being conducted with the Northern Pacific 
& Manitoba, by which the latter company was to construct 
the Great Northwest Central, is understood to arise from the 
fact that the Northern Pacific & Manitoba regards the land 
grant upon which this company is organized as very indefi- 
nite. They bold that the Canadian Pacific has yet 10.000,000 
acres of land, the balance of its subsidy, to select, and having 
a priority of claim, it can select where it chooses, That 
being the case, it is held, there is nothing to prevent the 
Canadian Pacific blo:king and hampering the Great North- 
west Central in its choice of lands. This wou!d be the p»licy 
if the Northwest Central fell into the hands of the Northern 
Pacific & Manitoba. The government at Ottawa are en- 
deavoring to force the Canadian Pacific to immediately 
select its uvallotted lands. 


Hartsville.—Tracklaying is now in progress on this road, 
whi *h is being built from a point above Darlington, S. C., 
west about 10 miles, to Hartsville. The line will be com- 
pleted about Sept. 1. 


Hiawassee Iron, Mineral & Railroad Co.—Orgar- 
ized at Dayton, Tenr., by G. W. Saulpaugh, John G. Carter 
and W. T. Hayes. It is proposed to build a railroad from 
Dayton to Hiawassee Gap via Calhoun, 32 miles, with a 
branch to King’s Point. It is intended to connect the Cir- 
‘innati Southern and Knoxvi le Southern roads, 


Jacksonville, Tan. pa & Key West.—Track laying 
on the Jupiter & Lake Worth road was completed last week 
wt Jupiter south to Lake Worth, a distance of eight 
miles, 


Kickapoo Valley & Northern —Articles of incor 
poration filed in Wisconsin to buiid a road from a point on 
| the Wisconsin River, near the village of Woodman, Grant 
County, north to Norwalk, in Monroe County. a distance of 
| about 80 miles. The capital stock is $1,000,000. The sur- 
vey is now in progress. . 

_ Leavenworth, Denver & California—Charter filed 
in Kansas by this company, a reorganization of the Leaven- 
| worth & Denver Short Line and the Co!orado & California 
| Short Line. These companies created great excitement in 





: : ; : Kansas al Vv 2 .rase 
Andrew H. Green, of New York, resigned his seat in the | Which point 1t is expected to reach before Jan. 1, when trains | s about a year ago, on account of thir mysterious sur- 


Board, to go upon the Board of the new Consolidated Oregon 
Short Line & Utah Northern Company, representing the 
minority stockholders in that company. M. A. Hanna, of 
Cleveland, a member of the recent Board of Government 
Directors, was chosen to (fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. Green. 








will be run through from the eastern terminus at Norfolk. 


Deca ur, Chesapeake & New Orleans.—The entire 
line 1p Lincoln County, Tenn., is now under contract, with 
work in progress. Commencing at the county line, the con- 

| tractors are: Shirley & Moore, Florence, Ala., five miles; 


| Crebs & Brady, St. Luis, 314 miles,which includes a rock cut County, N. 


| 26 ft. deep; McBean & Murray, New York, four miles; J. E. 


veys through the state, and the repente ! predictions of their 
| projectors that they would immediately commence building 
a line from Leavenworth to Denver. 


Little Falls, Van Hornesvilic & Otsego Lake.— 

, Incorporated in New York for the purpose of constructing a 
narrow-gauge railroad commencing at Little Falls, Herkimer 
Y., and terminating at the Otsego Lake in the 
| town of Springfield, Otsego County, a distance of 17! g miles, 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. | Porter, Atheus, Ga., 2'¢ miles; Martin & Dickerson, At- | The capital stock is $160,000. 





Alabama Midtand.—There is now about 100 miles of 
tbe main line of this road graded and 32 miles of track has | 
been laid from Bainbridge, Ga., to the Chattahoochie River. 
The entire line is covered with men and teams, clearing right | 
of way, grading, erecting bridges and tracklaying. Forty ot 
the 51 miles of the Northwest & Florida road has been | 
changed to standard gauge. 


Annapolis & Ba'timore Short Line.—The con- | 
necting line between this road ani the Bay Ridge & Anna- 
polis, from Geddings Station to a point about balf a mile 
west of Annapolis has been completed. Joseph M. Brian 
was the contractor for grading and N. Clow for the trestles. | 
Over College Cieek there were 17 bents. 


Athens & Jefferson.—R. T. Martin & Co. bave b2en 
given the contract for building this road from Athens north 
west to Jefferson, Ga., 18 miles, 


Atlantic & Danville.—The main line was open to 
Lawrenceville, Brunswick County, last week, from the 
former western terminus, near Belfield, Va. The main line 
is now 110 miles long from Norfolk. The road is to be ex- 
tended from Lawrenceville to Danville. 


Barnegat Park.—Construction on this short New Jer- 
sey road frcm Barnegat Park to the ocean shore has been 





lanta, six miles; J. T. Cross, Decatur, Ala., five miles: 
John M. Anderson, Decatur, five miles. Crebs & Pollock, of 
Kirksville, Mo., have the contract to furnish the sleepers, 
The bridge work will be done by Rockwell, Anderson & Co., 
of Chattanooga, and the bridge masonry by Alliger & Go- 
lightly, of Florence, Ala. 


Delaware River & Lancast r.—Wcrk was com- 
menced on this road at Pugbtown, Chester County, Pa., 
June 17, under contractor C, A. Rice. The road will be 
built from Phoenixville to Falls of French Creek. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Tracklaying on the branch 
from Sapinero, Garrison County, south to Lake City, Hins- 
dale County, Col., a distance of 36 miles, will be completed 
July 1, but 11 miles renaining to be laid to bring the line to 
Lake City. The branch west from Glenwood Springs is now 
completed to New Castle. Grading is nearly all done from 
this point to Rifle Creek, 26 miles from Glenwood, and track- 
laying will soon begin. It is stated that the Denver & Rio 
Grande, Denver & Rio Grande Western and the Colorado 
Midland roads will! build a joint track from the end of this 
branch, along the Grand River, to Grand Junction. 


Dexter & Piscataquis.—Over 400 men are at work 
on this line and tracklaying will begin soon at Dexter, Me. 


Long Island.—The extension from Locust Valley to 
| Oyster Bay, four miles, will be opened for traffic June 24, 
, Trains on the Glen Cove division will then run through to 
Oyster Bay. . 





Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Consolidated. 
| —The company has filed resolutions in Illinois author- 

izing the issue $1,300,000 in preferred stock, $3,790,747 
} common stock and $8,000,000 first consolidated mort- 
|gage 50 year 5 per cent. gold coupon bonds, with 
| interest payable semi-annually, secured by mortgage or deed 
of trust in favor of the New York Security Trust Co., and 
Joseph Collect, as trustees, upon the property, franchises and 
; equipment of the company. 





Macon & Birminzgham.—The Macon Construction 
Co., of Macon, Ga., willlet the contract on July 15 for 
building 100 miles of this road, between Macon and Birming- 
ham, Ala, The surveyors are now between the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa rivers. W. Henry Wells, of Macon, is Chief Engi- 
neer. 


Mary Lee Coal & Railway Co.—The railroad to be 
built by this company is to be completed in August. The 
road is to extend from East Birmingham to Lewisburg, four 





The road will probably be opened to Foxcraft, 16!¢ miles, 
by Dec. 1 


miles, and three miles of branch road to other coal openings 
owned by the company, 
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Mexican National Construction Co.—The Manza- | 
nillo division has been completed into the City of Colima, | 
Mex., about 60 miles from the port of Manzanillo, on the | 
Pacific. The line scuth runs along the coast to near Armeria, | 
and northeast from that point, 32 miles to Colima. 


Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City.—The locating 
survey from Mobile northwest to Jackson, Miss., has just 
been finished. Estimates and profiles are now being made, 
and as soon as these have been completed contracts will be 
let. T. W. Nicol, of Mobile, is Chief Engineer. | 


Montpelier & Wells River.—Tbe Barre extension of | 
the road was opened to the public June 17. Three passenger | 
trains each way daily will run over the new line. 


Newfoundland.—Not satisfied with the tenders they re- 
ceived for the construction of this road, some 250 miles in 
lergth, the government of Newfoundland has decided to 
carry it on asa government work. Mr. H. Burchell, Chief 
Government Engineer of Public Works for the colony, is 
selecting bis staff of engineers, and will visit the United | 
States for the purpose cf purchasing plant. Work will be 
commenced immediately upon his return. 


New Yo k & Connecticut Air Line.--The Con- 
necticut House of Representatives has refused to extend the 
time for the corstruction of the road. The vote was 435 to 
94. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—The Governor 
of Connecticut has signed the bill which recently passed both 
branches of the Connecticut Legislature by large majorities, 

iving the company power to increase its capital stock from 
$35,000,000 to $50,000,000. ‘lhe new stock is to be offered 
at par to present stockholders, and any not so taken will be 
listed at the New York Stock Exchar ge. 


Norfolk & Lake Dirummond.—Meetings are being 
held in Nerfolk County, Va., in favor of a project to build a 
road from Norfolk, southwesterly to Lake Drummond, near 
the state line, a distance cf about 20 miles. 


Norfolk & Western —Masoiui, Hoge, Gooch & Co., 
of Frankfort, Ky., have closed a contract for building tbe 
extension of the Clinch River branch to Big Stone Gap, 30 
miles. It is to be completed by Nov. 1. 


Northern Pacific & Manitoba.—In addition to the 
50 miles of the branch from Morris to Brandon, 45 addition- 
al miles have been placed under contract. The following 
are the contractors: Egan Pros,, 5 miles; McAnnary & Er- 
win, 5 miles; McCrimmon, 3 miles; Sinclair & Flannigan, 5 
miles; C. Macdonald, 2 miles, and Strevel, 15 miles. There 
is now 45 miles of grading done on the branch. The com- 
pany will do the tracklaying itself, and will begin ina few 

ays. 

Tbe company has deposited with the Secretary of State at 
Ottawa, Ont., a mortgage made May 1, 1889, between the | 
company and the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co , of New York, | 
for securing payment of an issue of bonds not exceeding | 
$20,000 per mile of the main and branch lines. | 





i 
Oregon Short Line & Utah Northern .—This pame | 
has been adopted for the consolidation of the various rcads | 
controlled by the Union Pacific in Utah and west of there, | 
viz: Oregon Short Line, Utah & Northern, Utah Central, | 
Salt Lake & Western, Utah & Nevada, Oregon & Syracuse, 
Idaho Central and Nevada Pacific, which, as we bave already | 
announced, are to be merged into one company instead of | 
each having a separate board of directors as heretofore. The | 
consolidation is for 50 years. The capital stock will be | 
$24,789,039, divided into $100 shares. to be issued in ex- | 
change for the stock of the eight constituent companies on | 
this basis: Oregon Short Line, share for share; Utah & | 
Northern, five shares for four; Utah Cental, two sbares for | 
three; Salt Lake & Western, two shares for tbree; Utah & | 
Nevada, one $1,000 bond and one share of stock for ten | 
shares; Idabo Central, two shares for three, and Nevada | 
Pacific, one share for four. Stockholders not wishing to | 
exchange on this basis may sell their stock to the new com- | 
pany ata valuation to be appraised by two appraisers, one 
appointed by the company and one by the stockholders, these 
to appoint a third if necessary, a majority decision to be 
final. The several comparies now have about 1,430 miles of 
road in operation, and wken the projected extensions and | 
nranches are finished, there will be a mileage of 2,224 miles. | 
The Oregon Short Line and Utah & Northern control 1,026 | 
miles of this road. The company is to bave power to in- | 
crease its stock and to issue bonds. The right is reserved to | 
issue bonds under terms of the Oregon Short Line mortgage | 
of Nov. 1, 1881, and under existing mortgages of the Utah 
& Northern. 


Oregon & Transcontinental.—At the annual meet-| 
ing in Portland, June 17, a resolution was adopted to the | 
effect that the company would hereafter receive its own 
stock in payment of any and all obligations due the company 
and cancel it. Atthe special meeting of the stockholders, 
called to ratify the proposed issue of preferred stock, the 
proposition to issue it was withdrawn for reasons that have 
already been given. 


Ottawa & Vaudreuil —Work is expected to commence 
upon tbis road rext week. It is understood that the govern- | 
ment has promised to incre:a-+e the subsidy of $3,200 per mile 
voted last session of Parliament. 


Owensboro, Falls of Rough & Green River.— 
Tracklaying is in pregress on this road, and it will soon be 
completed between Owensboro in Daviess County, Ky., and 
Fordsville, Ohio County. Some of the rolling stock bas ar- 
rived. The Central Construction Co., of Henderson, Ky., 
bas the contract for building the road between Owensboro 
and Fordsville. 


Pennsylvania, Lehigh & Eastern.—Organized at | 
Williamsport, Pa., as a reorganization of the Lehigh & 
Eastern, which was purchased under foreclosure of a first 
mortgage on all the franchise and rights of the lme which 
was incorporated by special act of the State Legislature. 
This charter gives the company the right to construct a rail- 
road from Tomhicken, Luzerne County, the eastern terminus 
of a branch of the Pennsylvania system making direct com- 
munication with that company’s main line to Pittsburgh and | 
the West. Theroute, as surveyed, will be in close proximity 
to nearly 50 collieries, and through the antbracite coal re 
gions in Luzerne, Carbon, Monroe and Pike Counties to Port 
Jervis, N. Y., where it will make direct connection with 
roads constructed via Campbeli’s Hall to the Poughkeepsie | 
Bridge. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The survey has just been 
completed for the proposed branch from Lofty to Shifton, 
Pa., which is intended to reach new coal colleres. It is 
stated that construction work will commence this month. 


Poughkeepsie & Bo:ton.—The last rail on this road | 
was laid Friday, June 14, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The line 
extends from Silvernails Bridge, N. Y., where it connects 
with the Hartford & Connecticut Western, southwest to the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge, 27 miles. At Poughkeepsie it con- 
necits with the Hudson Connecting road, which has been 
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Hall, N. Y., 29 miles. This gives a completed line from 
Campbell Hall, where connection is made with the trunk 
lines across the Poughkeepsie Bridge to Hartford Conn. The 
Springfield & Connecticut will build from Simsbury, 15 
miles west of Hartford, north to Springfield, Mass., 19 miles. 
These four railroad companies and the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
Co. are to form the Central New England & Western road. 


Raritan River.—A. B. Nelson, New Brunswick, N. J., 
is the contractor on the section between Washington and 
New Brunswick, N. J., six miles. 


St. Augustine & South Beach.—tThe extension from 


South Beach Junction to South Beach, Fla., 214 miles, is now 
The rails have been received and will soon be 


all graded. 
put down and the branch opened for traffic in the fall. 


St. Cloud Sugar Belt .—The extension of the road from 


the former terminus at Runnymede, Fla., to Narcoosee, 314 
miles, bas been completed. W. 8. Douglass, of Kissimmee, 
Fia., had the contract. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—A committee of bond- 


holders has been formed to protect the bondholders’ interests, 
and to formulate a plan for reorganizing the road and plac- 
ing the property on a paying basis. The committee consists 
of F. C. Olcott, President of the Central Trust Co., Chair- 
man; Fenry Budge, of Hallgarten & Co.; Edwin Smith and 
representatives of the firms of J. Kennedy Tod & Co. and 
Speyer & Co. Mr. Olcott will represent the Central Trust 
Co., the trustee under the first mortgage, on which the inter- 
est due May 1 is in arrears, the payment of the coupons by 
the Mercantile Trust Co. having been stopped a short time 
ago, on the ground that the coupons were not being cancelled 
as they were paid. Speyer & Co. will represent the German 
bondholders. An examination will soon be made of the 
property and the requirereents necessary to place it ona 
paying basis. 


Savannah, Americus & Montgomery.—The line 
between Americus and Abbeville, Ga., 62 miles, has been 
changed to standard gauge, and 60-Ib. rails laid in place of 
the 30-lb. An additiona: 20 miles of the Savannah exten- 
tion has been put under contract, from McRae, Ga., east to 
the Oconee River. Redmond & Radcliffe and McLaugblin 
Bros. are the contractors for the earthwork. 


Sioux Falls, Yankton & North Platte.—This com- 
pany was organized in Sioux Falls, Dak., June 11. The ob- 
ject is to build a line from Sioux Fallsto Yankton, and there 
make connections with the Yankton, Norfolk & Southwest- 
ern. At Norfolk, Neb., this latter line will connect with the 
Union Pacific and other lines. It is thought that the new 
yond is in the interest of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba. 


Somerset.—S. C. Mills & Son, of South Norridgewock, 
Me., have been awarded the contract for grading the ex- 
tension from Carritunk Falls to Bingham, Me., on the east 
side of the Kennebec River, seven miles. This firm also 
built the extension from North Anson to Carritunk Falls. 


| The bonds recently placed are at the rate of $5,500 per 


mile. 


South Atlantic & Ohio.—Mason, Hoge & Co., of 
Frankfort, Ky., are the contractors on the 27-mile extension 


| of this road, now under construction from the present termi- 


nus 43 miles west of Bristol, Tenn., toward Big Stone Gap 
in the Cumberlani Mountains and the coal fields of Wise 
County, Va. 


T- bor & Northern.—The location is being made for the 
line between Tabor and Malvern, Ia., nine miles. Right of 
way is also being secured, and when this bas been done it is 
expected to let contracts. A. T. West, of Tabor, Ia., is Sec- 
retary. 


Tiftin & Fremont.—tThe company has just filed a mort- 
gage in Ohio for $1,500,000 made to the International Trust 
Co., of Boston, Mass., to secure funds fer building the road 
from Marblehead to Upper Sandusky, O., a distance of 65 
miles. 


Union Pacific.—The company kas opened its Gunnison 
line for business between Rcmley and Pitkin, Co)J., 19 miles. 
The section has heen closed during tbe winter, owing to the 
snow and ice at the Alpine tunnel. 


Union Point & White Plains.—Tracklaying was 
commenced July 15. The line is to extend from Union 
Point southwest to White Plains, Ga., 13 miles, and is to be 
operated by the Georgia road, with which it connects at 
Union Point. 


Valley (Chio).—It is stated that the company has 
finally closed the sale of a controlling interest of the road 
to Taintor & Holt, New York brokers, representing a New 
York syndicate. The road’s facilities will be increased, and 
the line extended toward Pittsburg. 


Wabash.—The Wabash case in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at Toledo, Ohio. before Judges Jackson and 
Gresham, closed June 18. Judge Jackson reserved his de- 
cision on the question of the disposition of funds from the 
sale of the road’s: quipment. In the second case, involving 
the allowance of counsel fees, the decision is also re:erved, 
giving leave to the claimant to file a petition m place of the 
affidavit, to be answered in two weeks. In {the question in 
volving the payment of the difference of interest between the 
old 7 per cent. bends and the new 5 per cent. ones from the 
present time to the daie of their maturity, the motion was 
disallowed. In this matter a notice of appeal was given. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—It is ex- 
pected to complete the extension to Elkins, W. Va. about 
25 miles southwest of Parsons, by July 10. Track is laid on 
17 miles of this extension to New Interest, W.Va. The 
work is being done by the company, no contractors being 
employed. 





TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. 
The Missouri Railroad Commissioners have summoned the 
principal roads of the state to appear June 25 to show cause 
why rates generally should not be reduced. 


The East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia and the Rich- 


mond & Danville have put on fruit trainsfrom Atlanta to 
the North, by which fruit and melons will make passenger 


time through to New York. 


The 


mile. It is reported that this action is in response to an ur- 
gent demand of an association of theatrical managers. 


The Central Traffic Association bas protested against the 
| introduction of this rate by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


The Union Pacific seems to have carried its point on the 


question of switching charges at Denver. 


Baltimore & Ohio bas resumed the sale of one-way 
party tickets f(r 10 or more persons at the rate of 2 centsa 


It appears that! 


do their switching for nothing, in consideration of receiving 
all the Lullion traffic from-them going to the Missouri River. 
In establishing a rate for the switching the road alleges asa 
reason that the contract isin violation of the Inter-state 
Commerce law. 


The demoralization of freight rates has extended as far 
West as Marshalltown, Ia., and south to the northern 
boundary of Missouri. The Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas 
City was the first to apply the 28-cent first-class rate to 
Marshalltown, but the Rock Island quickly followed with 
reductions to Ottumwa and Oskaloosa. This compelled the 
Burlington to reduce its rates, and the result was that the 
rates all over the eastern half of Iowa dropped on Tursday 
to the war basis of 28 cents first-class. The reduction is only 
on business originating east of Chicago. Lumber rates from 
Chicago to Omaba and Council Bluffs will be made 13 cents 
to correspond with the reduction to Kansas City. 


The Lehigh Valley contracted in Chicago last week for the 
transportation of one million bushels of corn from Chicago 
to New York, by lake to Buffalo and rail the rest of the way, 
at 614 cents a bushel, which is just the rate that has been in 
force by lake and the Frie Canal since the opening of naviga- 
tion. Much of the grain was already in transit on irre- 
gular boats, and the reduction is supposed to have involved 
a decided cut in the rail rates from Buffalo eastward. There 
is nothing said about the required three days’ notice to the 
Commission baving been given of this reduction. ‘The Canal 
Forwarders’ Association, an organization in the interest of 
the boatmen on the Erie Canal, at once annourced in Chi- 
cago a reduction of 14 cent a bushel on wheat and \ cent on 
oats. 


Chairman John N. Abbott, of the Western States Pas- 
senger Association, issued last week five decisions on in- 
fringements of the rules of the association, in which six 
roads are fined for various offenses. The St. Louis, Keokuk 
& Northwestern is found guilty of making an advertising 
contract with a publication issued by a base-bull club, by 
which the rate of fare paid by the club was virtually reduced 
and competitive business thereby affected. The fine is $100. 
The Hannibal & St. Joseph and the Kansas City, St. Joseph 
& Cvuncil Bluffs are each fined the same amount fora 
similar offense. The Chicago & Northwestern was fined $100 
for sending a messenger with a ticket to the Palmer House 
in violation of the agreement to discontinue the sale of 
tickets in all hotel offices in Chicago. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul is fined $100 for allowing its agent to sell 
a ticket toa runner whocame to the office from the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. The rule required the ticket to be punched 
and signed at the office, but this service was in fact done at 
the hotel. The ticket agent was reckless that day, and the 
same day left the service of the company, but the Chairman 
holds the road responsible for this looseness. The Chicago & 
Alton is fined $100 for complying with the request of the 
Union Pacific that tickets be put on sale over that road fer 
Oregon and Puget Sound points, whereas the General 
Passenger Agents had resolved that the request be not com- 
plied with until further consultation. 


Alton and St, Paul. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, as noted last week, 
announced that it would comply with the decision of the 
Executive board of the Inter-state Commerce Railway As- 
sociation and endeavor to turn over a portion of the lve 
stock out of Kansas City to the other roads, although it 
intimated tbat it felt amply able to secure a large share of 
that traffic in the open market. It was only two days, how- 
ever, before the Chicago & Alton announced that it would 
withdraw from the association, on the ground that the St. 
Paul had given secret inducements, making it to the interest 
of shippers to patronize that road. In a letter to Chairman 
Walker, Vice-President McMullin characterized the 
competition which the Alton had submitted to 
for several months as unjust and uvlawful. 
President Miller, of the Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
notified Chai:man Walker that bis road had not violated the 
Inter-state Commerce law. and called attention tothe fact that 
under the agreement the chairman has full power to examine 
the books and records of any company, and to question its 
officers and agents under oath to determine whether the 
agreement has been violated. Hestated that in the first five 
months of tris year the St. Paul had carried only 2,491 cars 
of live stock, against 2,224 by the Alton, out of a total of 
9,195. The Chicago & Alton rejoins with the statement tbat 
these figures include all live stock, while its contention is con- 
cerning cattle only, on which the correct totals for five months 
are: Chicago & Alton, 1,215, and Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, 2,159 cars. 

Chairman Walker has called a special meeting of the presi- 
dents of the lines in the Inter-state Railway Association for 
next Tuesday to consider the action of the Chicago & Alton 
in giving thirty days’ notice of withdrawal from that organ- 
ization. 

The notice of reduction in lumber rates from Chicago to 
Missouri River points which the Chicago & Alton announced 
to the association over a week ago was officially sent to the 
Inter-state Commerce commission on June 17. An informal 
agreement bas been arrived at with the Southern roads and 
the rate named is 13 cents per 190 Ibs. 


East-bound Shipments. 


The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all 
the lines for the week ending June 15 amounted to 39,156 
tons, against 45.191 tons during the preceding week, a 
decrease of 6,035 tons, and against 31,496 tons during the 
corresponding week of 1888, an incrcase of 7,660 tons. This 
includes flour, grain, seeds. provisions, dressed beef. hides, 
wool and lumber. The following table gives the details : 


W’kto June 15.| W’k to June 8. 


Tons. 








Tons. | P.c. P.c 
| 

Michigan Central..............+ 4,849 12.4 10.6 
EE eT er Cee TITTY. 4,670 11.9 10.4 
Lake Shore & Michigan South. 7,044 18.0 17.1 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago... 3,846 9.8 9.5 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... | 2,610 6.7 11.8 
Baltimore & Ohio............+.. 3,505 | 9.0 6.9 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 6,069 15.5 14.1 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...| 2.624 | 6.7 7.8 
Chicago & Atlantic............. 3,945 10.0 | 11.8 
OREN x ncaisnin saci teamed tebe | 39,156 | 100.0 | 45,191 | 100.0 


Of the above shipments 2,044 tons were flour, 9,161 tons 
graip, 1.617 tons mil!stuff, 5,881 tons cured meats, 1,465 
tons lard, 8,715 tons dressed beef, 162 tons grass seed, 2,506 
tons butter, 714 tons hides, 705 tons wool, and 4,058 tons 
lumber. 

The three Vanderbilt lines together carried 37.1 per cent. 
| of all the shipments, while the two Peansylvania lines car- 








completed from the Poughkeep:ie Bridge west to Campbell ' tbe road bud made contracts with certain large Smelters to ried 16.5 per cent, 








